were unfaithful and unprofitable. 


rity, and an unknown tongue. | ¢ 
_of family prayer, and family religion, because 
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_ From the London Christian Observer. 
THE RELIGION OF THE WORLD. 
_ There is scarcely a chapter of the New Tes- 
tament that does not contain precepts, promises, 
‘and privileges, which painfully force upon us 
the striking contrast that exists between the re- 
rigion of the Bible and the religion of the world. 
Bible abounds with precepts, against which 
the vast majority of those who assert that the 
Bible is the depository of their creed firmly pro- 
test, with heart, and life, and voice—with pro- 
mises of sanctification, from which they revolt 
- with abhorrence—and privileges of peace and 
joy in believing, which they think it pride and 
‘presumption, enthusiastic and fanatical, that 
any should profess, or hope, to experience. 
And to complete the proof of man’s apostasy 


from. God, and from the spiritual nature in 


_which he was originally created, the Bible car- 
ries a battery of terrors, levelled by the hand of 
infallible Omniscience against all ungodliness 
and unrighteousness of men, and within whose 
deadly range the carnal mind, which is enmity 
against God, incessantly prosecutes its earth- 
born cares, or enjoys its worldly pleasures, in 
careless indifference and security ; or even riots 
in the bold defiance of insulting sin. 

In entering upon a familiar consideration, 


however brief, of the important question, What 


is the religion of society? what its deficiency 
.from the great standard of God’s requirement, 
which the Gospel, under a penalty of everlast- 
.ing death,’ holds up to our practice? we enter 
upon the discharge of a most necessary, but at 
the same time of a most invidious duty. To 
deal in vague generalities were indeed easy. 
While every charge bore directly upon the 
practice of the vast majority, so to obscure and 
mystify those charges in a cloud of words as to 
conceal the point of their application to the in- 
dividual soul, this too were easy. By such 
means, to leave men thoroughly satisfied with 
themselves, than which no stronger proof could 
exist, in the present state of society, that the 
work of God, in awakening the slumbering con- 
science, and convincing the guilty soul of sin, 
was not in progress, all this were easy, but it 
In entering 
therefore upon this subject, the preacher, or 


_writer, claims this. fair and reasonable indul- 


gence, that his charges should not be deemed 
indiscriminate, or his statements as intended to 
be universally -applicable. In taking up any 
subject forthe purpose of conviction he address- 
es himself to the consciences of men; and there- 
fore claims, on the one hand, that each should 
strive to bring a tender and enlightened con- 
science to the controversy of the Lord; and, on 
the other hand, that none should apply to him- 
self, with offence, any statement, inference, or 
charge, which conscience does not bring home 


to his mind. 


With this preface, I would again ask, What 
is the religion of the world? or, to put this in- 
quiry into the form in which alone any reli- 
gious question can be practically useful, that of 


—_— appeal, let the reader ask himself, 


hat is my religion ? 

You can thank God that, as to the letter of 
the commandment, and in the judgment of man, 
you are not an extortioner, unjust, and adulter- 
er; or even as the ignorant and deluded disci- 
ples of the church of Rome, to whom it is not 
permitted to inspect the charter of their salva- 
tion; who are blinded, that they may follow 
blind guides; and are then led hoodwinked 
through all the mazes of superstition, so that 
they know not at what they stumble. You 
attend, with tolerable regularity, the public 
worship of God on the Sabbath morning; 
but remember that you live in a land pro- 


fessing Christianity, where the forms at least 


of religion and morality are sanctioned by the 


- statute law; and by the still stronger law of 


opinion, under the penalty of forfeited charac- 
ter, so that not only to these moral restraints, 
but also to those religious observances, the law 
of the land, were it strictly enforced, as well as 
the law of opinion, obliges you. And remem- 
ber that hence and from these motives alone, 
without any mixture of devotion, or reverential 
feeling towards God, many an abandoned pro- 
fligate, many a secret and many an avowed in- 


fidel, does the same. A very few indeed of 


those who crowd the morning service of our 
churches, when domestic arrangements happen 
not to interfere, or some innocent amusement 
to present its more powerful attraction, appear 
there occasionally on the Sunday evening 
also. To this perhaps you add, God and your 
own conscience can tell with what regularity, a 
few—shall I say formal and heartless prayers? 
I do call them, with respect to the majority of 
society, formal and heartless, because it is 
morally impossible for that man to pray spirit- 
ually whose life is levity or worldliness. It is 


. the same spirit which the same man bears with 


him to the shop and to the closet, to- the thea- 
tre of business or pleasure, and to the throne of 
grace. In all places the spiritual and holy God 
is equally present, and therefore equally de- 
mands a spirit of recollection and watchfulness, 
of reverence and godly fear. Hence, that man 
who does not at least strive that his whole life 
should be a prayer; who does not aim at the 
fulfilment of the apostle’s exhortation (and to 
aim at iissin some degree to fulfil it,) “* Pray 
always, pray without ceasing,”—this man may 
at stated intervals, repeat words, but does not, 
and cannot, pray. I will not speak of the week- 
day services of our Church, because these find 
no place in the religion of the world: the vast 
majority of men have probably never entered 


-a church on ordinary days for the worship of 


God. 1 will not speak of the private study of 
the Scriptures, which it is the privilege and 
boast of the Protestant that he can search and 
interpret for himself, but which boasted privi- 
lege, not merely conceded, but enforced by the 
exhortations of those who are providentially ap- 
pointed to watch over their souls, men in gen- 
eral as little dream of exercising, as though the 
Bible were closed against them by the prohibi- 
tory seals of papal domination, infallible autho- 
I do not speak 


without personal religion these cannot exist ; 


and because most men would at once admit that 


they are notcultivated, nor even thought of by 
them. 

To this spiritless and mutilated body of reli- 
gious observances, most men add, in different 


degrees, certain moral restraints and moral du- 


ties—an abstinence from those vices which so- 


ciety has. branded with a mark of infamy, or 


which are injurious to their temporal interests, 
to health or domestic comfort, to prosperity and 
advancement in life; and a ready discharge of 
those amiable courtesies and proprieties which 
social life demands; of that honesty and liber- 
ality which honour and gentlemanly feeling 
claim; of that benevolence which the instinct 
of nature suggests, or which the voice of pub- 
lic opinion sanctions. 

And now, in Christian simplicity, | would 
ask the reader—and I entreat of him this mo- 
ment fo answer to his own conscience, and to 
God—Have I omitted in this summary of your 


, | religion a single item which, if called upon for 


a full statement of it, you yourself would add ? 
Some, blessed be Gud, there are, who could 
meekly but firmly protest against this meagre 
skeleton, as exhibiting the body and substance 
of their religion; and, in telling what great 
things the Lord had done for their souls, could 
record manifestations of Divine love and pow- 
er, such as eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, 
neither hath it entered into the heart of the na- 
tural man to conceive. But surely many must 
admit the charge. I would then ask such, 
What place in this summary of your religion, 
even curtailed and meagre as it is, does God 
occupy? How much has been performed in a 
spirit of prayer, of filial obedience, of confi- 
dence, of gratitude, of holy lave? How much 
has been performed, simply and wholly, with a 
view to the Divine command, witha single eye 
to the glory of God? “What would be the 
answer of conscience were the heart-seeing 
God this moment to appeal to you with the 
searching question—What hast thou done unto 
me? Perhaps conscience now falters or equi- 
vocates in its reply to this vital question, yet 
you live in perfect ease, in undisturbed and 
disengaged security, as though God were pro- 
pitious, and eternity assured to you. And while 
common prudence would require of you to look 
well to the foundation on which an edifice rests 
that you are building for eternity, you are ready 
to base your hopes of happiness and heaven 
upon this.sandy and insecure foundation. From 
this induction of particulars wholly inadequate, 
you are ready to conclude a fact of such vital 
importance as the eternal salvation of your im- 
mortal soul—a fact which nothing but the full 
current of your affections, purified from the 
contaminating dross of earth, and the pollutions 
of the world, and: flowing into the bosom of 
eternity and of God, could realize, or even sa- 
tisfactorily evidence. You are content to live 
as if God and eternity were indeed ‘but the vi- 
sions of a dream, until some disastrous provi- 
dence or some dangerous illuess awakens you, 
when perhaps it is too late, to all the horrors of 
recollection, and all the realities of your awful 
position. You live just like the man who, 
walking in a troubled sleep, has mounted upon 
the ridge of some giddy eminence, and there 
to the horror“of every waking eye, heedless 
because ignorant of his danger, acts over the 
sports of his waking hours, manages the racer 
or pursues the chace, until at length he awakes 
to all the trembling horrors of a situation in 
which but a moment before he exultingly riot- 
ed; and alarmed, unnerved, stupified, without 
an effort sinks to destruction. 

And here I would offer one brief exhortation, 
which to me appears important, and strictly 
practical. Let not your religion, whatever its 
extent may be, consist merely in action, but 
sometimes think. This may appear a strange 
practical exhortation ; but let it be remembered 
that many are impelled by unsound principles, 
whether of compromise or of slavish fear, to 
much that appears religious in action—are im- 
pelled to the fulfilment of many religious obser- 
vances, and moral duties, and even of many 
self inflicted and voluntary austerities, by low 
motives, which the Gospel refuses to recognize, 
perhaps even classes in the catalogue of sins. 
Such persons would therefore dread, in the 
midst of all their boasted performances of a 
self-justifying righteousness, to be confronted 
with their own consciences. 

In the silent watches of the night, hold some 
such converse as this with your own soul. I 
have now closed my eyes upon the light of day, 
and the pageant of the world; and darkness, 
and silence, and the presence of God surround 
me. The eyeof Him who seeth in secret, and 
discerneth the thoughts and intents of the heart, 
is this moment fixed upon me. He who know. 
eth my down sitting, and mine uprising, and 
understandeth my thoughts long before, is about 
my path, and now about my bed, and spieth out 
all my ways. With Him the night is as clear 
as the day, and darkness and light to Him are 
both alike. Let me then examine myself with 
sincerity, as in His presence. Let me, in this 
calm and solemn hour, cease to silence the gill 
small voice of conscience; to shrink from the 
knowledge of my true state; and to close my 
eyes against the view of my true character ; 
and, since God cannot be mocked, let me now 
cease to impose upon and deceive my own soul. 
Let me seriously endeavour to ascertain what 
are my state and character now, in the sight of 
God; and what is to be my destination for 
eternity. Let me sincerely endeavour to know 
myself even as I am known of God. 

Were I to open my eyes for the next time 
upon the light of eternity; were the first object 
upon which they rested Christ, coming in the 
clouds of heaven with power and great glory 
to tuke his seat upon the throne of final judg- 
ment: were the first sound which met my ears 
my own name, repeated by the voice of the 
archangel, and the trump of God, ringing 
through the illuminated vault of a flaming and 
dissolving universe, as he summoned me to the 
judgment, is there any assured hope to which 
my astounded spirit could rally with confidence, 
amid those complicated terrors? Could | meet 
all this in the spirit of the Saviour’s exhorta- 
tion to his two disciples, “* When these things 
begin to come to pass, then look up, and lift up 

our heads, for your redemption draweth nigh.” 
ow would it then fare with my soul ? 


And is there no better security, no firmer as- 
surance for this mighty stake, than the vague, 
faint hope—or to deal honestly with myself, the 
trembling fear—which [ now experience? The 
apostle says, “‘I know whom I have believed, 
and | am persuaded that he is able to keep that 
which I have committed to him unto that day.” 
This is indeed an unfaltering dependence upon 
the Saviour: do I possess it ? The same apos- 
tle says, “I desire to depart, and to be with 
Christ.” This is indeed the full assurance of 
faith, the confidence of Christian hope, the ar- 
dent breathing of divine love: do J possess it? 
But perhaps this is the exclusive privilege of an 
inspired apostle, a chosen vessel, and not vouch- 
safed to every believer. Yet the same apostle 
says, and with the same confidence, ‘* Hence- 
forth there is laid up for me a crown of righte- 
ousness, which the Lord, the righteous Judge, 
will give me at that day, and not to me only, 
but to all them also which love his appearing.” 
To leve then Christ’s appearing; in a simple 
dependence upon his atonement and grace, to 
view with unshrinking eye the solemnities of 
the judgment day; to anticipate its result with 
a hope full of immortality; is here stated by an 
inspired apostle to be not only the privilege, 
but the mark of all those for whom is laid up a 
crown of righteousness; and this privilege many 
a Christian meekly asserts that he enjoys. Do 
I love Christ’s appearing! Do J enjoy this 


blessed privilege? Why is it not my hope? 
And here still further ask yourself, And have 


[ lived hitherto uninterested about this hope; 
content, and self-satisfied in its absence; care- 
less for its possession? If so, resist not,“I be- 


}seech you, the conviction which conscience 


would then force upon you, that you s it 
not, because the Comforter, who is the Spirit of 
truth, cannot set the seal of His testimony to 
what is false. That it is because “the carnal 
mind is enmity against God,” and because your 
mind is carnal. ‘That it is because you are at 
warwith heaven, and therefore the Spirit cannot 
bear witness with your spirit that you are a child 
of God. That it is because you are unpardoned, 
unreconciled, unsanctified. Resist not theconvic- 
tion, that unless you be born again, born of the 
Spirit, you cannot see the kingdom of God. 
Bow yourself before the Lord in this day of His 
power; and offer from the heart your first pe- 
tition, God be merciful to me a sinner. 


TERRIBLENESS OF DEATH. 

There is an air of awful uncertainty always 
surrounding the sad event of death. e look 
forward and cannot assign it to any particular 
period. Every instance of mortality which oc- 
curs, tends to enhance the uncertainty. ‘‘ One 
dieth in his full strength, being wholly at ease 
and quiet;” another cometh to the grave mature 
in years and virtues, or with infirmities and 
vice drops rotten into the tomb. Yet, though 
the exact moment, when we shall be summoned 
hence, can never be ascertained, the certainty 
of the event itself amounts to a degree of assu- 
rance, which no other subject can possibly ac- 
quire. But can death be sudden to him who 
knows that there is nothing more certain than 
the event, and nothing more uncertain than the 
time? 

Another cause of our dread is to be found in 
the idea which is entertained, of the exquisite 
pangs of dissolution. But who has issued from 
the chambers of the tomb, who has uttered an 
audible voice from the coffin, to tell us the 
pangs through which he has just been passing ? 
Do we gather this from supposing that what 
terminates a series of pains and calamities, of 
sickness and sorrows, must be more painful, 
more agonizing than any, because it is the last? 
Those who have recovered from severe dis- 
orders, have passed through, perhaps, worse 
than the pangs of death without dissolution ; 
and the crisis without any acute complaint is 
as painful, when it leaves us alive, as when it 
extinguishes forever our sensibility. It is not, 
then, pain which we fear, for martyrdom has 
seen its thousands encircled in flames, and 
slowly consumed ; but it is death, that compre- 
hensive word, in which so many terrors com- 
bine and coalesce. ; 

The whole world bows tremblingly at the 
footstool of this monarch of corporeal existence. 
We paint his course with darkness; his guards 
are spectres of despair; his sceptre touches us 
with cruel dismay ; his sway extends not only 
through the cold realms of forgetfulness, which 
are his hereditary dominions, but his future 
subjects close their eyes, alarmed at the imagi- 
nary aspect of the monarch, whom they have 
arrayed in all the appendages of oppressive and 
melancholy horror. 

But whence this paralyizing fear? Indeed, 
I cannot believe that the circumstances which | 
have enumerated, are sufficient, either separate- 
ly or combined, to produce a feeling which ap- 
pears to be so instinctive and universal. These 
explications, the more we examine, appear more 
unsatisfactory and inadequate. Hence I look 
around me for some other source of these pain- 
ful apprehensions—and I have found it. Ye 
incredulous idolators of nature, who would 
banish a God from creation, as you have ban- 
ished him from your reasonings, your fears have 
betrayed you. It is not dying which you dread ; 
you tremble lest you should not die. Some- 
thing whispers that you may liveagain. Here, 
here is the spring of anxiety, in the righteous 
and moral government of a Being, who can 
bring us before his bar, and to whom it is as 
easy to resuscitate as to destroy. Omnipotence 
may act; man may live again; and, if alive, he 
is accountable. Yes, “it is conscience, that 
makes cowards of us all.” It is conscience 
that @ytruns our cool and sophistical reasoning, 
and, in spite of our instinct, leaps beyond the 
moment of our dissolution, stops not at the im- 
posing solemnities of funerals and mourning, 
lingers not about the coffin, the shroud, and the 
tomb. No, these are not the objects which can 
detain her. It is conscience, which rushes 
through those feeble barriers of virtue and sense, 
and finds herself in an immeasurable eternity, 
in the midst of which is established forever the 
throne of Omnipotence, and through which the 
eye of Omniscience darts like the particles of 
light. At the bar of this great God, conscience 
unwillingly finds herself. There, drawn up in 
fearful array, are the deeds done in the body ; 
and the being that is to answer for them, lives, 
while the body is mouldering and senseless in 
the tomb. Let any analyze the sentiment of 
fear, which death excites, and he will detect 
little dread of falling into nought. We cannot so 
shut up the tomb, that a gleam of light from the 
other world beyond it will not dart into the 
darkness. We cannot so oppress the sugges- 
tions of conscience under the weight of sophistry, 
or leaden insensibility, that they will not some- 
times burst their confinement, and expatiate in 
the awful uncertainties of a world to come.— 
Yes, it is this which has made cowards, on the 
bed of death, of those acute reasoners, those 
sublime theorists, those polished geniuses, those 
monarchs in the realms of art and fancy, who 
have unhappily chosen the forlorn and obscure 
system of Atheism for their consolation. It 
was this, which drew from Gibbon, on the death 
of a dear friend, these memorable words. * All 
is now lost, finally, irrecoverably lost. Ah, 
the immortality of the soul is, at some times, a 
very comfortable doctrine!” It was this which 
dictated the following confession to the skepti- 
cal historian of England: “I am affrighted and 
confounded with that forlorn solitude in which 
I am placed by my philosophy. When I turn 
my eyes inward | find nothing but doubt and 
ignorance. Where am I, and what? From 
what causes do I derive my existence, and to 
what condition shall I return? I am confound- 
ed with these questions, and begin to fancy 
myself in the most deplorable condition imagi- 
nable, environed with the deepest darkness.” 
[t was this, which peopled with terrors the im- 
agination of the dying Voltaire, when he dis- 
burdened his conscience to an attending priest, 
and which made him confess to his physician 
the agonies of his mind, and entreat him to pro- 
cure for his perusal, in his dying hour, a trea- 
lise written against the eternity of future punish- 
ment. 

But for this last and omnipotent cause of ter- 
ror are there no alleviations provided? Yes! 
but not from any of the sources which I have 
hitherto explored. I must lead to that spring 
which flows fast by the oracle of God. It is my 
duty and my joy, to open to the anxious 
and thirsty spirit, the wells of consolation, 
everlasting and ever full. 1 would lead you to 
the tomb of Jesus, that you may see the light 
which breaks from it, and the‘angels of comfort 
and mercy, that watch around that consecrated 
spot. In the light of his gospel the darkness 
beyond the grave vanishes, fearful uncertainty 
changes into hope, eternity becomes less _in- 
distinct, and consequently, less oppressive and 


alarming. Time unites itself indivisibly with 
the duration beyond it - and the present life we 


are sure, is but a stage in the eternal career of 
uninterrupted existence. The alarms of con- 
science, which, in the barren region of infideli- 
ty, are too painful to be endured, because barb- 
ed with sharp points by the very yacertainty of 
the subject, are here kindly alleviated by the 
evangelical mercy, which I pray God to apply 
to your fear. God appears in the person of his 
Son, in a character of benignity with which 
reason unaided dared not to invest him. A me- 
thod of reconciliation is exhibited, in which the 
sufferings and excellence, and déath of Jesus 
are the principal features, by which the hopes 
of the trembling penitent are awakened, the 
humble and doubting Christian is continually 
encouraged. Faith lends us her hand to lead 
us through the dark “ valley of the shadow of 
death,” and accompanies us to the throne of her 
forgiving God, where love reigns forever, to 
encourage the pious confidence of the pilgrims 
who are continually arriving from the weary 
passage of their earthly existence. Methinks I 
hear a voice from heaven, saying unto me, 
vb Write, blessed are the dead who die in the 
rd.” 


? PAUL IMPERFECT. 

But the Apostle Paul, it is insisted, was a per- 
fect man; and the proof of this is thought to be 
furnished in his own writings. “Ye are wit- 
nesses, and God also, how holily, and justly, 
and unblamably we behaved ourselves among 
you that believe.” 1 Thess. ii. 10. “I am 
pure from the blood of all men; for I have not 
shunned to declare all the counsel of God.” 
Acts xx. 26. “ Our rejoicing is this, the testi- 
mony of our conscience, that in simplicity and 
godly sincerity, not with fleshly wisdom, but 
by the grace of God, we have our conversation 
in the world.” 2 Cor. i. 12. God forbid 
that I should glory, save in the cross of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, by whom the world is cruci- 
fied urto me, and | unto the world.” Gal. vi. 
14. ‘ The life which I now live in the flesh, I 
live by the faith of the Son of God.” Gal. ii. 
20. Paul kept under his body, and brought it 
into subjection, lest, when he had preached to 
others, he himself should be a cast-away. He 
exhorted others to be followers of him, as he 
also was of Christ. He was willing either to 
live or die, assured that for him to live was 
Christ, and to die was gain. (1 Cor. ix. 27, and 
xi. 1. Phil. i. 21.) Now this, it must be con- 
fessed, is strong language; indicating notonly a 
conscious integrity and fidelity, but an assured 
hope. Paul was under a necessity often, ia re- 
plying to those who aspersed hig character and 
denied his apostleship, and with a view also to in- 
cite the recent Gentile converts to newness of life 
and new obedience, to use language such as 
this. But do the expressions above quoted im- 
ply, that Paul regarded himself at the time, as 
in a state of sinless perfection? I think not; 
and I am led to think so. 

(1.) From comparing his language with that 
ofien used in Scripture in reference to confessed- 
ly imperfect men. Thus it is said of Job, that 
he “ was perfect and upright, one that feared 
God and eschewed evil;”—of David, that he 
followed God with all his heart, to do that only 
which was right in his eyes;” also, that he was 
“aman after God’s own heart, who fulfilled 
all his will;””—of Asa, that “ his heart was per- 
fect with the Lord all his days;” and of Hezeki- 
ah, that he *“‘ walked before God in truth, and 
with a perfect heart;”—of Zacharias and Eliza- 
beth, that ‘they were both righteous before God, 
walking in all the commandments of the Lord 
blameless ;’”’—of Barnabas, that ** he was a good 
man,and full of the Holy Ghost, and of faith ;”— 
and of the Corinthians, at the time of Paul’s wri- 
ting to them his first Epistle, that¢hey were “ en- 
riched with all utterance, and all knowledge,” 
and “‘ came behind in no gift, waiting for the com- 
ing of the Lord Jesus Christ.” (See Jobi.1. 1 
Knigs xiv. 8, and xv. 14. 2 Kings, xx. 3. Luke i. 
6. Acts xi. 21. and 13. 22. 1 Cor. i.5,7.) Now 
every intelligent reader of the Bible knows what 
interpretation to put upon these passages of Scrip- 
ture, and with what necessary qualifications to 
understand them. But if language such as this 
could with propriety be used in regard to con- 
fessedly imperfect men; surely, the language 
which Paul used respecting himself (especially 
when we consider the circumstances under 
which he used it) does not necessarily imply 
that he was sinlessly perfect. But, 

(2.) Let us consider some events in the his- 
tory of Paul. In regard to the contention be- 
tween him and Barnabas (whatever may -be 
thought as to the original grounds of it) the lan- 
guage of Scripture implies that there was blame 
on both sides. ‘The contention between them 
was a sharp one—“ so sharp, that they parted 
asunder, the one from the other,” and could no 
longer prosecute their Missionary labours in 
company. Acts xv. 39. 

There is another act, in the subsequent his- 
tory, of Paul, which (however good may have 
been his intentions) | have never been able to 
contemplate without pain. It was his yielding 
to the advice of the elders at Jerusalem, and 
consenting to purify himself, and be at charges, 
with certain Nazarites in the temple—thus 
seeming to be a much stricter observer of the 
Jewish rites and customs, than he actually was. 
I agree entirely with good Mr. Scott, in refer- 
ence to this transaction. ‘It would be found 
very difficult wholly to defend the Apostle from 
the charge of temporizing too much in this mat- 
ter. His deference to the judgment of his 
brethren, his desire of becoming all things to all 
men, and his willingness to conciliate the Jew- 
ish believers, seem to have carried him rather 
too far; and he was led to hold out a greater 
degree of regard to the Mosaic law, than he 
showed in his general conduct.” (Notes on 
Acts xxi. 22—26.) The concession, too, in- 
stead of answering the intended purpose, was 
the immediate occasion of his being taken into 
custody, and of his suffering a long and peril- 
ous imprisonment. 

(3.) The language of Paul, in various parts 
of his Epistles, is entirely inconsisent, with the 
supposition, that he considered himself a sin- 
lessly perfect man. I will not lay stress here 
on the celebrated passage, in Romans vii. 10-23; 
because this is a disputed passage: although | 
can have no doubt that the Apostle, in this place, 
is speaking of himself, and is describing his ex- 
perience and conflicts, after he became a real 
Christian. He certainly expresses a full ap- 
probation of the divinelaw. ‘ The law is holy, 
and the commandment holy, und just and good.” 
He tells us that he loved to do good, and hated 
to do evil, and did not allow himself in sin. 
“That which I do, I allow not; for what | 
would, that do [ not; but what I hate, that do I.” 
He assures us that he “ delights in the law of 
God, afier the inward man;” and speaks of sin 
as an odious and intolerable burden. If these 
are not the exercises of a renewed, regenerate 
heart, [ hardly know in what language such ex- 
ercises could be described. But, as F said, I do 
not depend on this passage. If this were en- 
tirely set aside, there are others which seem to 
me decisive. ‘The Apostle repeatedly represents 
himself, in his Epistles, as bearing about a heavy 
burden, and sighing and groaning to be deliver- 
ed. (See Romans viii. 23, and 2 Cor. v. 2—4.) 
What was it, then, which thus burdened the 
heart of Paul, and drew from him such groans 


of deliverance? Was it a sense of remaining. 


sin? Then, certainly, he was not free from 
sin. Or if we suppose it to have been the trou- 


bles and afflictions of life, this supposition is 
scarcely more consistent than the other, with 


the idea of sinless perfection. And what are we | 
to think of language such as the following :— 
“* Having therefore these promises, let us cleanse 
ourselves from all filthiness of the flesh and 
spirit, perfeoting holiness, in the fear of God.” 
2 Cor. vii..L. the writer of this exhorta- 
tion regard himself as already clean? If so, in 
what respects should he further eleanse himself 7 
But there is another passage still more decisive, 
** Not as though [ already attained, either were 
already perfect; but I follow afier, if that I may 
apprehend that, for which also | am apprehend- 
ed of Christ Jesus. Brethren, I count not my- 
self to have apprehended ; but this one thing I 
do: Forgetting those things which are behind 
and reaching forth unto those things which are 
before, I press toward the mark for the prize of 
the high calling of God in Jesus Christ.” Phil. 
iii, 12—14. What are we-to suppose the 
Apostle Paul to intend, by these remarkable 
words? Did he mean to say. to the Philippians 
(as some will have it) that he had not been al- 
ready dead, and buried, and raised again; and 
that he did not appear among his brethren in 
his spiritual, glorified, resurrection body? Did 
he think it needful to tell them as much as 
this? Or did he mean to say—in language so 
plain that no one henceforward need ever misun- 
derstand it—that he did not regard himself as 
already a sinlessly perfect man! ‘The mark 
of perfection was yet before him; and “ forget- 
ting those things which were behind, and reach- 
ing forth unto those which were before,” he 
pressed toward it, with all the ardour of his 
soul.—Dr. Pond’s Discourse. 


EPISCOPACY. 

Episcopacy, strictly speaking, places the gov- 
ernment of the church in the hands of one man. 
His power may be that of a despot, or of a limited 
monarch; according as the people are allowed 
more or less influence in the government. Rom- 
ish Episcopacy may be considered a despotism. 
The pope, is the supreme uncontrollable head of 
the church. The mere fact that he is elected a 
despot, does not alter the nature of his govern- 
ment when once established ; especially as the 
people have no voice in his election. His gov- 
ernment is absolute, uncontrollable by any au- 
thority in the people. The pope’s will is sove- 
reign. His word is law. 

But, suppose we take the Episcopacy of the 
Church of England: Is not that monarchical? 
Not so despotic as Romanism; but, as really mo- 
narchical. The English church is but a modif- 
cation of the Romish. At the reformation she 
merely changed heads ; taking Henry VIII. in- 
stead of Clement VII. for her supreme head. 
The king of England became as truly pope of 
the English church, as his holiness of as had 
been before. Henry claimed the right to regu- 
late the Church of England as seemed good in 
his own eyes, and parliament sanctioned that 
claim. The successors of Henry, with the 
crown, inherited also the Church of England. 
From Henry, the headship of the church has 
come down with the crown to the present mon- 
arch ; and the Church of England now has for 
her ‘“* supreme head”—a young, and gay girl, 
of two and twenty years of age. “She convenes, 
prorogues, restrains, regulates, and dissolves all 
synods and all ecclesiastical convocations ;” 
and all archbishops and b:shops are appointed 
by her. For although there is the formality of 
an election of these functionaries by the clergy, 
yet this, is authorized only by what is called 
a conge d’elire, or leave to elect, which is ac- 
companied by a nomination of the person to be 
elected. 

The archbishops rank in ecclesiastical digni- 
ty next to the sovereign; and are supreme in 
their respective provinces. The archbishopric 
of Canterbury, comprehending twenty-one bish- 
oprics, and that of York, four. Next to arch- 
bishops come the bishops. Each bishop is 
sole judge in his own court of all ecclesiastical 
offences. The archdeacons, and priests, and 
deacons, and all the minor orders, are amena- 
ble to their respective metropolitans. This 
whole establishment the kingdom is taxed to 
sustain. And it is sustained at the enormous 
expense of nearly nine millions of pounds an- 
nually ; a sum greater by nearly fifty thousand 
pounds, than the income of all the clergy in the 
world beside. But, in the government of this 
church, the people at large, have no voice 
whatever. | 

If we turn from English Episcopacy to Amer- 
ican, what will be the result of the comparison ? 
The Episcoacy of this country is a scion from 
the mother land ; a continuation of the Church 
of England, under a new name. The early 
clergy of this denomination were conformists 
to the English hierarchy—the very hierarchy, 
from the persecution of which the Congregation- 
al fathers of New England fled—or received 
ordination from the English and Scotch bishops. 
All their parishes were included in the diocese 
of London, previously to the revolution. The 
first Episcopal bishops of America, were conse- 
crated by the archbishops of Canterbury and 
York ; but not until these functionaries were as- 
sured, that no material deviation from the Eng- 
lish hierarchy, in doctrine and practice, would be 
admitted into the American Episcopal church. 

The nature of our government does not ad- 
mit of a “ supreme head” of the church; but if, 
by any revolution in politics, the republican, 
should be changed for the monarchical form of 
government, would it not be consistent with 
American Episcopacy to make the monarch of 
America the head of the church? Indeed, is 
not Episcopacy incomplete while destitute of a 
supreme head? Will it not be found indispen- 
sable to the perfect working of the system that 
this present deficiency should ere long be sup- 
plied, by the consecration of an archbishop at 
least, to be ** Primate of all America?” I make 
these suggestions from no unfriendliness to this 
denomination of Christians. I question not 
their patriotism, nor affection for our civil insti- 
tutions. It is not of Episcopalians that | speak ; 
but, of the Episcopal form of church govern- 
ment. Respecting this, Lask: Is it not sub- 
stantially the same as that of the mother land? 
and would it not more closely resemble that, 
if it were possible under a republican govern- 
ment, which tolerates all denominations, and 
patronizes none? am not ignorant that modi- 
fications of diocesan Episcopacy have been in- 
troduced into the ‘* Protestant Episcopal Church 
in the United States,” which render it, to a cer- 
tain extent, a representative government; but 
the clergy still govern the church; the bishop 
is still the limited monarch of his diocese, which 
embraces all the churches of one or more states. 
In his diocese he possesses a controlling and 
directing authority. Nochurch can be form- 
ed; no person admitted to “holy orders,” or 
*‘ confirmed,” i. e. received to the Lord’s sup- 
per, but by his authority; no congregation ;can 
receive a pastor, but by his consent; no pastor 
can remove but by his permission :—in a word 
—he is the head of the church in his diocese. 
To aid the several bishops there is a yearly con- 
vention of the clergy and laymen of each diocese, 
and a sort of triennial parliament, of lords and 
commons, from the several dioceses, which 
frame canons, and make regulations for the 
government of the church. Notwithstanding 
this general cenvention of the clergy and laity 
of the several dioceses, the ** house of bishops,” 
who meet by themselves, retain, virtually, the 
government of the church in their own hands, 
by possessing ‘a full veto upon the proceedings 


of the other house.” See note to “* Constitution 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church, in the United 


States of America.” And Bishop White’s 
Memoris of the Church. 
American Episcopacy is a national church: 
(See Il. canon of 1838, sect. 3.) “ The. jusis- 
diction of this church extending ta rah though 


not alweys in to 

Te ‘Withid The United ‘Statés.* 
Genera! Convention, is virtually, “ the Protest- 
ant Episcopal Church io the United States.” 
This body makes general laws (canons) for the 
government and regulation of all the congrega- 
tions of the denomination in the United States. 
The existence of such a body as a Congrega- 
tional church—that is, a church, all of whose 
members can meet together in one place for the 
worship of God, and transaction of church busi- 
ness—is not recognized by Episcopalians. Our 
clergy according to their judgment, are not 
scripturally ordained; and are not authorized to 

administer the ordinances, or to preach the 

gospel. Accordingly,no minister of our denomi- 

nation, or of any other, except their own, is 

“ permitted to officiate in any congregation of 
this church,” (Canon XXXVI. of 1832,) until he 

has been ordained by one of their bishops, after | 
a probation of six months, and “ passing the 

same examinations as other candidates for dea- 

con’s orders. Canon VII. sect. 4, of 1838.— 

Punchard. 


COMING TO CHRIST. 

To come to Christ isiw general to believe in 
him, and to believe in him is to “ receive and 
rest upon him alone for salvation as he is offer- 
ed in the gospel.” 

This coming toChrist supposes several things. 

1. That we are by nature strangers from 
God, and feel the misery of our destiny. While 
our first parents continued in their integrity, they 
were honoured with free access to their Crea- 
tor; but the breach of their fidelity ruined this 
divine privilege, and produced in their minds an 
alienation from their God. His righteous judg- 
ment made their choice their punishment, pro- 
hibiting them from that intercourse with him- 
self which they laboured to shun; and the fla- 
ming sword of the cherubim, and what is more 
terrible, the decree of justice, barred up for 
ever all approach to Jehovah by the old cove- 
nant. That this is our forlorn condition, and 
that there is no possibility of approach to God 
acceptably but by the new and living way which 
the Redeemer has opened, the very nature of 
his mission and his earnest invitation declare. 
Approaching to God by Jesus Christ supposes 
that we feel our distance from him, and further, 
that we feel the misery of our estrangement. | 
need not tell you that when Adam fell he lost 
not only his dignity but his happiness. His 
mind, which was filled with light, serenity, in- 
nocence, bliss, and joy, became the abode of 
darkness, inquietude, guilt, wretchedness, and 
sorrow. He had transmitted to us the doleful 
inheritance. Offenders in our offending parent, 
we are by nature children of wrath. By losing 
the favour of God we lost our all; we were de- 
graded from his children and friends into the 
children and drudges of the devil. The temple 
of the Lord of hosts is converted into a den of 
thieves. A crowd of fiends, attended by every | 
vile and hateful affection, has entered the soul 
of man. Enmity against God headed the gang, 
and the standard of rebellion is erected in that 
very spot which was once the palace of the King 
of kings. Can such a state be happy? Can it 
possibly not be miserable ? God is the pure and 
only source of blessedness, and wo and death are 
as invariably the effects of distance from him, as 
darkness and cold, of distance from the sun. 
But a considerable part of man’s misery is, 
that his apostasy has blinded his eyes and 
deadened his sensibility. He sees not that sin 
haus robbed him of his. beauty in defacing the 
image of his God. He sees not that sin has 
obliterated his fair title to eternal life. He 
feels not that sin, like a venemous reptile, is 
gnawing his vitals and infusing a mortal poi- 
son. ‘These things, however, he must know, 
or he will not, he cannot, come to Jesus Christ. 
[t is his office to save sinners, and to save from 
sin. But surely they who discern neither dan- 
ger in the state, nor deformity in the character 
of a sinner, and who roll sin itself “as a sweet 
morsel under their tongues,” will not, while 
under the influence of such views, think the 
gospel salvation any favour. Nobody, who is 
not conscious of a disease, will thank you for 
a remedy. It is therefore, the first work of the 
Holy Spirit to convince of sin. In this work 
he rouses the conscience from its torpor—he 
quickens the soul into life—he opens the eyes 
that were shut in spiritual death—he unmasks 
the sinner to himself—but ah! how great the 
alteration! Like a palsied limb which on the 
recovery of health feels the acutest pangs shoot 
through every nerve, the sinner now finds him- 
self inconceivably wretched. He finds himself 
under the curse of a broken covenant, and 
therefore exposed to the vengeance of an angry 
God, exposed to the horrors of everlasting ruin. 
As the human mind is engaged in a perpetual 
search after happiness, the first question on 
such a discovery will be, how shall I escape 
the destruction which threatens me? It is 
more than probable that, unacquainted as yet 
with the wiles of Satan and the deceitfulness of 
his own heart, a person in this condition will 
betake himself to the law, which in its original 
form said, Do and live, and try to help himself 
by his good works. He will form resolutions 
of amendment, and fondly hope to atone for the 
folly and guilt of his past by the wisdom and 
sanctity of his future conduct. But if the Lord 
intend to be gracious to him, he will not be al- 
lowed to trust in that refuge of lies. The Holy 
Spirit will show him that if he stop there, he is 
undone forever; and therefore coming to Jesus 
Christ supposes. 

2. A sense of our utter inability to assist our- 
selves. 

Under the divine instruction men learn won- 
derful lessons. The sinner had been convinced 
that he was guilty, he is now carried a step 
further, and sees that he is filthy. His eyes are 
turned inwards upon his heart, and he is made 
acquainted with facts of which he had not the 
least suspicion. When he was told by the di- 
vine word, he would not believe what is proved 
to be too true, that he is all as an unclean 
thing—that his very righteousness, as he had 
simply imagined them, areas filthy rags—that 
his heart is a nest of abominations, a cage of 
unclean and hateful birds. His loathsomeness 
in his own sight and in the sight of a holy God 
who is of purer eyes than to behold iniquity, 
added to his danger renders him doubly misera- 
ble. He gets a glimpse of the infinite evil of sin. 
He is sensible that nothing short of a spotless 
obedience to the divine law will be accepted by 
the Law-Giver. He is sensible, too, that a 
satisfaction must be made for the innumerable 
instances in which he he has violated its pre- 
cepts. Whatcan he do? Were he to obey 
perfectly hereafter, all his obediences is a debt. 
There is no surplus to satisfy for past offences. 
But instead of giving perfect obedience, he is 
incapable of performing one acceptable action. 
Sin is so mingled with all he does, that his best 
deeds, the incense of his purest offerings, 
are a smoke in Jehovah’s nostrils. And to put 
the finishing stroke to his self-confidence, he is 
obliged to subscribe the humiliating doctrine 
which tells him, that the broken law spreads its 
broad curse over his very righteousness. In 
the anguish which these views must excite, no 


apprehension of a God absolute and unrecon- 
ciled, He can enter into the spirit of that pas- 
sionate exclamation, What shall I do to be 
saved ? ‘The business, however, is not finish- 


ed, The Lord is tearing him from the old root, 
| d him into Christ the 

has looked only at 
he 


th igh demands of God's law, and his own un- 
worthiness, weakness, and vileness, but he has 
not looked at the blessed Mediator. Coming to 
Jesus Christ supposes, then, 3 
3. A view of him as that very Saviour whom 
we need. When the soul is sinking under the 
weight of guilt, and every moment fears that 
the black cloud of divine wrath will burst over | 
his devoted head, how reviving, how trans- 
porting the thought, that the blood of Jesus 
Christ cleanseth from all sin! This precious 
truth, my brethren is the only thing which can 
revive the dying hope of a convinced sinner. A 
Saviour! delightful sound! A Saviour who has 
made an atonement for sinners! May I depend 
upon this heavenly information? Yes for his 
blood cleanseth from all sin! What from all. 
sin? Will it.cleanse from my sin? It will. In. 
the mingled emotions of wonder and joy, a sin- 
ner cannot but long to be better acquainted with 
this celestial Friend. He opens the volume of in- 
spiration, and there he obtains all the intelligence 
he can wish. He is told that im the glorious Re- 
deemer there is a [fullness to relieve every want. 
Does he: find himself debarred by the faming 
sword of justice from approaching to God by 
the old covenant? He is told that Jesus Christ 
is the new and living Way tothe Father. Does 
he need a justifying righteousness? He is told 
that Jesus Christ has brought in an everlasting 
righteousness. Nay, that he is himself the 
Lord our Righteousness. Does he need strength? 
He is told that Jesus Christ is the Lord our 
Strength also. Does he need to be purified from 
his pollution? He is told that by pleading the 
merits of Jesus Christ he may expect the accom- 
plishment of that gracious promise, I will 
sprinkle clean water upon you, you shall be 
clean; from all your filthiness and all 
your idols will I cleanse you. Oh! my brethren, 
how does a sight of glorious Christ tarnish all 
other glory! It makes him say of the covenant 
of grace, of which Jesus Christ is the Surety 
and the Head, Jt is well ordered in all things 
and sure; it is all my salvation and all my de- 
sire. But as a bare sense of the suitableness of 
the Mediator is different from surrendering our- 
selves up to him, coming to Jesus Christ is, 
In the last place, the rolling of our guilty 
souls, with all their vileness and all their un- 
worthiness, upon his rich sovereign grace. 
When a man, into whose mind God hath 
shined so as to give him an insight into the 
great things of which we have been discoursing, 
looks at himself and sees nothing but death 
there—when he looks at the law and sees no- 
thing but death there—when he looks at the 
creature and sees nothing but emptiness and 
barrenness and death there—when he looks at 
Jesus Christ and sees in him light, and life, 
and grace, and all the fullness of Deity he can- 
‘not but say, in the prospect of going away from 
Christ, Lord to whom shall I go? thou hast the 
words of eternal life. He reasons as the lepers 
of old, “If I sit here, I die; if I go back, I shall 
die ; if I push forward and make an experiment 
of his grace, I can but die.” These exercises 
are the suggestions of the blessed Spirit. They 
terminate upon a whole Christ, upon Christ in 
all his offices. With these exercises, and with 
the everlusting arms underneath him, the sinner 
casts himself down at the feet of Jesus. Happy, 
thrice happy they, whose souls ate exalted into 
such humility—who willingly lay their honours 
in the dust, and set the crown upon the Re- 
‘deemer’s head. Nor is thie the characteristic 
of a few; it is the common temper of all God’s 
children—a temper which you must have if 
ever you see his face in peace.—Mason. 


DEGRADED ESTIMATE OF FEMALES BY THE 
TALMUDIC JEWS. 


The case of the Jewess in all countries where 
the ‘Talmud holds its dominion is very sad. 

The Talmud says, ‘“* Women, and slaves, and 
children, are exempt from the study of the law.” 
And again, “The Wise Men have commanded, 
that no man should teach his daughter the law ; 
for this reason, that the majority of women 
have not got a mind fitted for study, but per- 
vert the words of the law on account of the po- 
verty of their minds.” The Wise Men have 
said, “Every one that teacheth his daughter 
the law is considered as if he taught her trans- 
gression.” This haughty contempt for the fe- 
male mind, so common in all Kastern Coun- 
tries, and so contrary to the spirit of the Gos- 
pel, is attempted to be defended from the Word 
of God:—A wise woman once asked Rabbi 
Eliezer, How it was, that, after the sin of the 
golden calf, those who were alike in transgres- 
sion did not all die the same death. He re- 
plied:—** A woman’s wisdom is only for the 
distaff; as it is written, All the women that 
were wise-hearted did spin with their hands.” 
Exod. xxxv. 25. 

Another painful example of the degraded con- 

dition of the Jewess, according to the Rabbins, 
is, that, in the list of those disqualified from 
giving evidence, women are placed first:— 
“There are ten sorts of disqualification; and 
every one, in whom any of them is found, is 
disqualified from giving evidence; and these 
are they—women, slaves, children, idiots, deaf 
persons, the blind, the wicked, the despised, re- 
lations, and those interested in their testimony : 
Behold, these are ten.” 
A still more striking instance of this degra- 
dation of Woman is to be found in the law 
regarding Public Worship. According to the 
traditions of the elders, no Public Worship 
can be performed unless there be ten persons 
present ; but from this number women are care- 
fully excluded—* It is necessary that all these 
ten be free adult men.” So that, however 
many women may be present, they are counted 
as nothing; and the Public Worship of God 
cannot go on, unless there be ten men in the 
synagogue. Noristhisall. Inthe daily pray- 
ers, the Jew is taught, even when drawing near 
to the Throne of Grace, to show the same proud 
and presumptuous contempt of woman. ‘The 
words are—** Blessed art Thou, O Lord our 
God, King of the Universe, who hast not made 
me a Heathen! Blessed art Thou, O Lord our 
God, King of the Universe, who hast not made 
mea Slave! Blessed art Thou, O Lord our 
God, King of the Universe, who hast not made 
mea Woman!” The women say—* Blessed 
art Thou, O Lord our God, King of the Uni- 
— who has made me according to thy 
will!” 

The consequence of these hateful precepts is, 
that, in almost every land, the daughters of 
Zion are despised by those whom God has 
given them to be their protectors. Her virgins 
are afc and she is in bitternesa: Lam. i. 
4. In England, Germany, and Italy, they are 
instructed : but in the East they are never taught 
to read at all; nor trained as if they had souls. 
They loiter round the door of the synagogue: 
they are often superstitious ; and will, sometimes 
curse the Christian Missionary, even when their 
husbands are calmly discussing with him. They 
are still deeply attached to dress and personal 
appearance: in Palestine, they often wear the 
richest ornaments while engaged in domestic 
duties: in Poland, they wear a velvet head- 


wonder that he despairs of helping himself—no 
wonder that he is troubled and terrified with the 


dress, adorned with pearls.— London Miss. Reg. 
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GENERAL ASSEMBLY. 


Thé General Assembly of the Presbyterian Chorch 


in the United States of America will commence its 
annual sessions in the Seyenth Presbyterian church 
‘Philadelphia, on here the 20th day of May 
“Next, at 11) oelock; A. M. Tie sessions will be 
ee with a sermon by the Inst Moderator. The 
- Commitsge of Commiesions’ will meet in the room 
same.church, on Wednesday af- 
_ ternoon, preceding the opening, at 4 o’clock, and on 
_ Thursday, the ‘moming of tle opening, from 9 until 
11 o’elock, to fective commissions. 
‘Joun M. Karns, Permanent Clerk. 
M. Enours, Stated Clerk. 
regret that the Resolutions 
of the New Brunswick Presbytery, recommend- 
_ ing the observance of the day designated by the 
President as a National Fast, were mislaid until 
" it was too late to insert them in our Jast paper. 
_ The Resolutions of the Newton Presbytery, on 
the same subject, did not come to hand until our 
‘paper had gone to press. We do not think it 
necessary to publish either of the papers now, as 
_ the day has passed, — 

_ Another paper relating to the President’s 
death, from a respected correspondent, we de- 
_Clined publishing, as we feared it might convey 
_ an implied censure on the Presbytery with which 

he is connected. 

Sunpay Scuoot learn 
that it is contemplated by the “ Philiadelphia 
Sunday School Union,” to hold a public celebra- 

--tien of the Sabbath Schools of the city and sub- 
utbs, on Monday afternoon the 24th of May, at 
Ao’clock. The exercises to take place in In- 
_ New Yorx Bratz Socrery.—The New York 
City Bible Society held its anniversary on Sun- 
day evening, at the Broadway Tabernacle. The 
annual report states that 4000 Bibles and 6000 
Testaments were distributed during the last year. 
_ Cware or Cuurce History 1n Grascow.— 
‘The Rev. Dr. Reid has been appointed to the 
Chair of Ecclesiastical History, in the University 
of Glasgow, vacant by the death of the Rev. 
Dr. McTurk. Dr. Reid’s work on Presbyterian 
ism in Ireland has made him widely known, as 
an accurate, able, and impartial ecclesiastical 
historian; and his habits and experience as a 
professor of Church History in the Royal Belfast 
Institution, have prepared him for entering with 
effect upon the duties of his new situation. 


connected wi 


correspondent in Constanti- 
nople to the Augsburg Gazette gives the follow- 
ing as the principal points proposed by Austria 
and Russia to the Ottoman Porte in relation to 
the Christians of Syria and Palestine. In all 
probability, should the negotiation succeed, 
through the intervention of such powers, Syria 
and Palestine would be given up to the preva- 
lence of Popery, and Protestant missions would 
find less freedom than they now enjoy. Will 
Protestant England have no voice in a negotia- 
tion so important and interesting ? 

“1. That a special governor should be ap- ' 

inted for Palestine and the Holy Cities, hay- 
ing his seat at Jerusalem, and the port of Jaffa, 
as the means of communication with the Medi- 
terranean. 2. A suppression of all the vexa- 
tions to which the Christians have been hitherto 
subjected. 3. An impartial administration of 
justice. 4. Protection for the Pilgrims visiting 
the Holy Land. 5. A settlement of all the dif- 
ferences between the Greek and Armenian 
churches. 6. The appointment of a commis- 
sion to investigate that matter. 7. The restora- 
tion of convents and churches that have been 
destroyed.” 


Trrats oF Jos.—The poignancy of affliction 
depends materially on the circumstances by 
which it is attended. A severe disease is borne 
with less fortitude, if the sufferer is conscious 
that he had a criminal agency in its production ; 
and the loss of property is felt as a less serious 
evil, if it affects us alone, than if it should in- 
volve the comfort of our whole family. No one 
who has suffered, is ignorant of the force of 
mitigating or aggravating circumstances. 

The case is forcibly illustrated in the intensely 
interesting narrative of the calamities which 
befel Job. His situation, at one moment, was 
replete with earthly comforts: he possessed 
every thing which could contribute to his tem- 
poral aggrandizement, or his sensual enjoy- 
ment. He commanded respect and veneration; 
the young and the old paid him homage; none 
surpassed him in influence and honour ; he was 
happy in his family ; healthful in his person, and 
abounding in wealth. But this fair prospect is 
soon overclouded—g change passes over it, and 
the sad reverse isleft, The wealth of the Patriarch 
is dissipated, his family perish, his own person is 
grievously afflicted. In these calamitous events 
there are aggravating and mitigating circum- 
stances. It was an aggravating circumstance 
that his afflictions came upon him in rapid suc- 
cession, Had they occurred at intervals of 
years, or even of months, they would have been 
more tolerable, but the stunning blows are re- 
peated with such rapidity, as almost to crush 
the unhappy man, No sooner has one messen- 
ger of evil tidings repeated his tale, than he is 
followed by another with a narrative still more 
astounding, until the son of sorrow finds him- 
self reduced from affluence to poverty, from 
family happiness to bereaved solitude, and from 
the highest honour to the most painful suspicion. 
It was an aggravation too, that his wife who 
should have ministered consolation to him in his 
trials, and soothed him under his reverses, ex- 
hibited the symptoms of exasperation, and even 
persuaded him to resist his Maker, and arraign 
his providence, 

It was a further aggravation, that his friends, 
the comparatively few friends who really sym- 
pathized with him in his sufferings, and thought 
it expedient to visit him, should add poignancy 
to his already accumulated pains, by expressing 

a suspicion of his integrity, and insinuating, that 
amidst all his professions, he was a detected hy- 
pocrite, and was suffering the just punishment 
of his wickedness. He might have calmly en- 
dured the loss of property, had his children been 
spared, or the loss of children, had his wife min- 
Gstered to his broken spirit, or the loss of this 
sympathy, had his religious friends comforted, 


by their unworthy suspicions ; but to find in all 
these respects, nothing but unmingled sorrow, 
was calamity sufficient to break the sternest 
spirit. 


-. "Phere was, however, © mitigating circum- 


stance which sustained this man of God. He 
was conscious he had not been guilty of any 
special wickedness which had provoked the 
judgments of heaven, and that however myste- 
rious were his sufferings, they were inflicted by 
a Father’s hand. Although pain extorted from 
him some unjustifiable complaints, yet his pre- 
vailing feeling was that God was his friend, and 
had done all things well. The heaviest pressure 
of his affliction was relieved by the sentiment, 
that the name of the Lord was to be blessed 
both in prospering and afflicting his creatures. 

inconceivably would the so- 

cial and public happiness of man be improved 
by the universal prevalence of good temper. 
The principal evils of life are not inevitable. 
They do not arise from poverty which cannot 
be averted, or pain and sickness which cannot 
be avoided, but from the inflictions of bad tem- 
per. Wesuffer from the ebullitions of others, 
and, what is worse, we suffer from our own, 
The passionate, the fretful and peevish, the irri- 
table, the provoking, the envious, not only. scare 
peace from their own bosoms, but drive it from 
their firesides, and neighbourhoods, Like the 
ocean, they are never at rest, but foaming, roar- 
ing, and “ casting up mire and dirt.” Evil tem- 
per is a fiend, which on its entrance, has con- 
verted a happy house into a Bedlam, alienated 
the dearest friends, and clouded the most pleas- 
ing prospects of worldly enjoyment. 

* How happy,” said Lorenzo, “ must Philan- 
der be ; his estate is large; his house, garden, 
and park are furnished with every luxury which 
invention could suggest, or wealth purchase; 
his wife is beautiful and intelligent, and his chil- 
dren are growing up around him in health and 
manly beauty.” But how mistaken was Loren- 
zo ; true happiness was a stranger to Philander’s 
house ; passionate and fretful, he would neither 
be happy himself nor suffer those around him to 
be happy. His servants hated him, his children 
feared and avoided him, and his wife was ren- 
dered discontented and peevish by his unreason- 
able petulance. The inevitable ills of life might 
be endured with comparative ease, were it not 
for the perpetual annoyances from this source. 
What is poverty to a mind which isexempt from 
envy and peevishness? And what is pain to 
one whose mind is at peace? But evils of this 
kind are indefinitely increased in magnitude and 
pungency, where they fall upon one who has not 
learned to control and subdue his own temper. 

Serenity of temper beautifies the countenance, 
and counteracts a mere defect in features; it 
beams forth so pleasantly as to attract general 
admiration; while on the contrary, the most re- 
gular and beautiful features are distorted by the 
scowl which a bad temper imprints upon them. 

Who then wish to be beautiful and beloved, 
a blessing to themselves and to all around them? 
let them cultivate a right temper which shall 
neither annoy themselves nor disturb their 


neighbours; and never let it be forgotten, that 
in order to success, the holy aids of religion 
must be sought. 

Scortanp.—Much interest is felt in relation 
to the approaching meeting of the General As- 
sembly of the Church of Scotland. Great ex- 
ertions are made by the Government party to 
send up a representation which shall be opposed 
to the non-intrusionists.. Several town-councils, 
which havea right of representation, among 
which are Edinburgh and Glasgow, have suc- 
ceeded in appointing delegates who are opposed 
to the majority of the Assembly on this vital 
question. The selection of a moderator was also 
exciting attention. Dr. Gordon appeared to be 
the favourite candidate. Dr. Chalmers and two 
others of similar views on the main controversy, 
were elected in the Presbytery of Edinburgh, 
over their opponents, by a vote of forty to twenty- 
seven. 

The Scotch Church question had been intro- 
duced to Parliament on the 5th of April, by the 
Marquis of Breadalbane. He presented one 
hundred and twelve petitions for the abolishment 
of Church patronage, from towns, Presbyteries, 
and Synods, and accompanied the presentation 
with a speech against intrusion. The Earl of 
Aberdeen asked the Marquis if he advocated the 
prayer of the petitioners, against Church patron- 
age? The Marquis replied “ That with respect 
to the question of Church patronage, although a 
very strong feeling prevailed in Scotland, still he 
believed that the people of that country would 
be satisfied with a much less stringent measure 
than the total abolition of such patronage; they 
would probably be satisfied with a modified veto, 
or with such a measure as would sufficiently se- 
cure the principle of nonintrusion.” 

The matter excited no further remark at that 
time; but it cannot be long before we hear of 
some decisive action on this exciting topic. 


Oxrorp Porery.—lIt is mentioned in the 
London Patriot, a paper not friendly to the 
English Established Church, that the Evangeli- 
cal party in that Church is rapidly diminishing, 
and that they who formerly professed low church 
views are now becoming the most rampant advo- 
cates of the Oxford heresy. It is said that with 
very few exceptions, such as Baptist Noel, there 
are no representatives in the establishment, of 
the Scotis, Newtons, Venns, and Cecils of the 
last age. Two sons of the estimable Wilber- 
force, both ministers of that Church, are said to 
be among the most zealous defenders of Pusey- 
ism. This is a statement for which we were not 
prepared, although we have seen in our own 
country some singular instances of low Church 
Episcopacy suddenly veering to the opposite ex- 


treme. We still hope there is enough of 


truly enlightened and evangelical men in the 
English establishment to redeem it from its pre- 
sent prostration, 

Dr. Wiseman, the celebrated Romanist, has 
thought the Oxford movement to be one demand- 
ing a jubilee, The following extract of a letter, 
published in the Catholic Tablet, and in which 
he congratulates the Church on her prospects in 
England, may serye to show that the Romanists 
as well as certain Protestants, believe in the 
close alliance of Popery and Puseyism. 


instead of hurling a fresh dart into his bosom 


| Among.the symptoms of favourable change, 


THE PRESBYTERIAN. 


none has so justly attracted our attention as the 
movement towards Catholic ideas and Catholic 
feelings, which some theologians of Oxford, a 
few years back, quietly but earnestly commenc- 
ed. I own that from the beginning I have 
watched its progress with a growing interest, 
because I thought I saw in it the surest guaran- 
tee and principle of final success: gradual and 
steady growth and development ; a continued 
approximation towards unity and truth. From 
the first | have ever considered those engaged 
in it as men guided by a zeal and uprightness 
worthy of the better side, and by a disinterested 
desire to promote, by what they considered the 
best means, the cause of religion. I own, how- 
ever, that I regretted the apparent slowness of 
their progress towards the end we desired, and 
the necessary inconsistencies of a theological 
system which had purged the truths it had re- 
vived of the alloy of error with which they were 
mixed. It seemed a duty to lend a helping- 
hand, towards the happy consummation, and to 
advance the work by pointing out what yet re- 
mained to be accomplished. Atthe same time, 
it appeared, the labour of years, and beyond all 
present expectation. ad ° 

‘“‘ But, at any rate, let our tone and manner 
be serious and religious, in treating of, or dis- 
cussing the topics of the crisis. Let us not look 
upon it as a quarrel arisen among adversaries, 
in which we havea right to exult, but as a strug- 
gle of noble minds to break through chains that 
have bound them for years; to the pain of 
whose efforts and the embarrassment of whose 
situation it would be cruel to add the grief of a 
bitter taunt or an untimely jeer. Let us look 
on their difficulties with sympathy; we especi- 
ally, whom a merciful Providence has preserved 
from the trial to which we might have been un- 
equal, of finding out the truth for ourselves, and 
having to root up without human aid, the pre- 
judices of a long cherished belief. 


Irnvinerres.—Edward Irving in his day was 
a preacher of great celebrity, and was followed 
by the gentry and nobility of England. The 
homage paid to his talents was too much for 
his humility, and he soon betrayed its unfriend- 
ly influence on his Christian character. Not 
only did he become vain, but in the pride of in- 
tellect, he affected to despise all frame works of 
doctrine, and published views which were erro- 
neous and dangerous, His popularity at length 
began to decline ; this he could not endure with 
patience ; and either unsettled in his mind, or re- 
solved to renew his notoriety by some extraor- 
dinary measure, he pretended to the gift of 
tongues, and as the gift was communicated to 
some of his hearers, his chapel became the thea- 
tre of the wildest and most extravagant fanati- 
cism. His death did not entirely disperse his 
deluded followers, They still have a chapel in 
London, where they indulge their reverics, and 
exclude all strangers when they celebrate the 
Lord’s Supper. 

The fate of Irving is instructive and admo- 
nitory. A high order of talents is a dangerous 
possession, where there is not the lively exer- 
cise of grace, and when associated with nominal 
religion, is no preventive against the most ab- 
surd dreams of delusion. In all situations of life, 
humility is the best safeguard. 

Roman Catuorics 1n Curna.—The follow- 
ing statistical details furnished by a native of 
China, now at Rome, and published in the Fran- 
conian Courier, will be new to many of our 
readers, 

“There are at present about 300,000 (Ro- 
man Catholic) Christians in China. The great- 
er part of them are indebted for pastoral care to 
the Lazarists, but some likewise to the Domini- 
cans, and Franciscans, and to a small number 
of Italian priests. The whole number of priests, 
European and Chinese, does not exceed three 
hundred. Of seminaries there are but few, and 
those few are little more than common schools. 
The (Roman Catholic) Christians are not allow- 
ed to practise their religion publicly, but with 
their private assemblies no interference takes 
place. The churches are but few in number, 
and those not capacious enough for their seve- 
ral congregations, and the faithful are obliged 
to meet privately. Singularly enough, a church 
erected at Pekin by the Emperor Hang Hi, who 
was very friendly to the Christians, has remain- 
ed intact. A notion has long prevailed among 
the Pagans of China, that as long as the cross 
remains standing on the steeple of this church, 
no serious calamity can befal the empire. In 
Canton there are between 8000 and 9000 Chris- 
tians, who in that city enjoy greater liberty than 
in any other part of the country. In Macao, 
there are upwards of a thousand Roman Cath- 
olics.” 

Suppression or Convents.—We have no- 
ticed in former numbers the suppression of 
Convents in Argovia, Switzerland, and now add 
the following items of information culled from 
late foreign papers. 

“© Switzerland.—Argovia has suppressed the 
convents de facto, and declares that it has allot- 
ted 20,0001. a year of the revenues to the schools 
of the Roman Catholic parishes; and more- 
over, that it has ceded gratuitously free passage 
to the Zurich and Basle rail-road across the pro- 
perty of the convents. The convents, by-the- 
by, were bitter opponents of the rail-road ; and 
cloister versus rail-road is a singular example 


in our day of the spirit of one century combat- 


ing that of another. The Swiss Diet has, how- 
ever, ordered Argau to modify its decree sup- 
pressing the convents, and the majority which 
passed this, a bare majority, was made up of 
four or five Protestant cantons. Notwithstand- 
ing the vivacity of the debates, the present fol- 
lowers of either communion do not seem at all 
excited tocome to blows. The religious quar- 
rels of the continent, however they may en- 
dure, seem not likely to provoke the shedding 
of blood, or the nourishment of rancour. In 
this, at least, there is profitable progress. The 
Augsburg Gazette publishes a diplomatic note 
from Prince Metternich to the Austrian envoy 
in Switzerland, respecting the affairs of Argau. 
We have perused this lengthy document, and 
regret to say that we can find nothing in it. 
The Austrian minister seems to lament the 
want of power in the central government of 
Switzerland. ‘The Liberals make the same la- 
ment, and would gladly remedy it. The docu- 
ment declares the determination of the writer 
not to interfere in the internal affairs of Switzer- 
land ; but entreats the diet to restore the con- 
vents, for the sake of preserving the benevo- 
lent friendship of Austria. We have no fault 
to find with the despatch, which is mild and tol- 
erant, except that it means nothing, and says 
nothing ; nor can we conceive why the Augs- 
burg Gazette should publish it." —-Chronicle. 
* * 


“A private letter, dated Berne, the Ist ultimo, 
quoted by the Constitutionnel, mentions that the 
committee appointed by the Helvetic Diet to re- 
port upon the suppression of the convents of 
Argau, had decided by a majority of twelve 
votes, that the decree of the Grand Council of 
that canton, of the 13th of January last, which 
suppressed all the convents in its territory, was 
incompatible with the twelfth article of the Fed- 
eral Constitution.” 

* * * 

‘¢ Private letters from Berne of the 6th ultimo, 
tate that, notwithstanding the recent decisions 


of the Federal Diet, the Argovian Government 


was proceeding as actively as ever with the 
spoliation of the convents of the canton. The 
Roman Catholic lation, on the other hand, 
emboldened by the admission of their rights by 
the Legislature, were preparing, with the aid of 
their allies, to enforce the execution of the de- 
cree. 

“ The Conservative party at Lucerne were 
prepared to support the Catholics of Argau by 
forms. ‘The representatives of Austria, Russia, 
and England, had taken a strong part in urging 
the Diet to oppose the proceedings of the Argau 
Government.” 


Gaston’s Cottecrions.—We are pleased to 
see a new und corrected edition of this very 
valuable help to the student of the Bible. The 
work is so well known, that we need not say a 
word in recommendation of its plan, but of the 
style in which this new edition is got up, we may 
justly speak in praise. Very many mistakes 
marred and diminished the usefulness of the for- 
mer edition, and we have a guarantee that these 
have been corrected under the accuraty: super- 
vision of the Rev. John Hall, than whom a more 
competent person could not have been selected to 
revise sucha work. Students and families will 
of course avail themselves of this edition. It 
is published by Hogan & Thompson, Philadel- 
phia, in an octavo volume of 336 pages, double 
column, and good paper and type. 


Funerat Discourses.—Since our last refer- 
ence to discourses occasioned by the death of 
President Harrison, we have received several 
others, which we proceed briefly to notice; and 
this we the’ rather do, because neither the so- 
lemn event nor the expression of sentiment to 
which it has given rise, should not be soon for- 
gotten by our country. 

The first is the sermon preached by the Rev. 
John M. Krebs, pastor of the Rutger’s street 
Presbyterian church, New York, which is enti- 
tled the “‘ Leader Fallen,” and which is founded 
on the appropriate text, Joshua i. 2.—* Moses 
my servant is dead.” The circumstances under 
which the demise of Moses took place, both in 
relation to himself and the people of Israel, af- 
ford the preacher a fine occasion for running a 
parallel which is at once apt and beautiful. 
The particulars of this parallel we have not 
room to advert to, but they are traced with much 
discrimination of thought, and manliness of 
style. Theinferences from the discussion are 
likewise natural, forcible, and appropriate. We. 
copy a part of one of these practical deductions, 
although aware that but an‘inadequate opinion 
of the sermon can be formed from it. 


** And now, are we not rebuked by the voice 
of the Lord? | 

‘¢We have trusted in an arm of flesh; we 
are yet trusting in an arm of flesh. Our re- 
buke is for a sin like that of Judah. ‘The 
breath of our nostrils, the anointed of the Lord, 
was taken in their pits ; of whom we said, Un- 
der his shadow we shall live among the hea- 
then.’ If 1 mistake not, here is one great and 
characteristic fault of the American people. 
Endowed with so vast an inheritance, and with 
such vast franchises, we are naturally jealous 
of our rights, and our love of freedom degene- 
rates into the abuse of it. While vigilantly 
guarding our immunities, we trespass upon the 
rights of God. Bent on national prosperity, we 
mistake its elements, and forget the arm on 
which it depends. We have cast off fear and 
restrained prayer. Oh! how little dependance 
has there been on God. And even now, when 
the rebuke is upon us, we are still looking to 
men, and felicitating ourselves, not so much 
with acknowledgments for the mercy, or with 
prayer for its continuance, that we have such a 
constitution, and such a ruler in the stead of him 
that has been taken away; and we are still 
pleasing ourselves with the fond expectations 
which we have hitherto cherished, and still our 
dependance is upon men! But one is gone, and 
another may disappoint us or may be taken 
away. Our leaders may be powerful in our 
own sight. But they have no power without 
God ; and they have none against Him. They 
may be very important in our estimation; but 
they may not be so in His. He can carry on 
his purposes without them. Yea, he may turn 
their counsels into foolishness, and through their 
folly or ambition, He may vex us in His hot 
displeasure. ‘Through them he can scourge us 
with factious strifes, with party spoliations, with 
wastelul extravagance, with wars and defeats, 
with general corruptions and wide-spread deso- 
lations. And might He not thus contend with 
us? * Hear, O heavens; and give ear, O earth; 
for the mouth of the Lord hath spoken; I have 
nourished and brought up children, and they 
have rebelled against me. The ox knoweth his 
owner, and the ass his master’s Crib ; but Israel 
doth not know, my people doth not consider. 
Ah, sinful nation, a people laden with iniquity, 
a seed of evil-doers, children that are corrupt- 
ers! they have forsaken the Lord, they have 
provoked the Holy One of Israel to anger, they 
are gone away backward.’ [they are alienated] 
Thus degenerated Israel. And have we pre- 
served the virtue and the piety of our fathers? 
How remarkable and how kind has been the Pro- 
vidence of God towards thisland. Before us the 
heathen have been cast out. We have triumphed 
in war. Our name is great in the earth. Our 
territory is vast; our population rapidly multi- 
plying ; our riches are increased ; our institu- 
tions are our own boast and the admiration of 
mankind. But did we get them by our own 
might? Is their tenure in the breath of men? 
Are we independent of God? Was Israel inde- 
pendent of Him? Her sceptre is gone; and her 
land has been trodden down by the oppressor 
for thousands of years. And is America more 
necessary or dearer to Him than was Israel? 
‘The nation and kingdom that will not serve 
him shall utterly perish.’ * What is the vine- 
tree more than any tree, or than a branch 
which is among the trees of the forest? Thus 
saith the Lord God, As the vine-tree among 
the trees of the forest, which [ have giver to 
the fire for fuel, so will I give the inhabitants 
of Jerusalem. And Iwill set my face against 
them; and they shall go out from one fire, and 
another fire shall devour them; and ye shall 
know that I am the Lord when I set my face 
against them.’ ” 


The next in order is the discourse preached 
by the Rev. A. T. McGill, pastor of the Presby- 
terian church, Carlisle, Pa., which is founded on 
2 Chronicles xv. 2, and which is entitled, “ The 
Presence of God a People’s Prosperity.” The 
preacher defines the nature of the Divine pre- 
sence promised, and the pre-requisite in the peo- 
ple upon whom it is conferred. The sermon, 
though brief, is distinguished by striking thought, 
and terse expression. We can only find room 
for a passage, which may afford subject for pro- 
fitable thought. 

“It is a fearfully mischievous maxim of the 
the present day, baneful alike to church and 
state, that ‘ Religion has nothing to do with 
— Religion nothing to do with politics 7 

hat is, God in Christ has nothing to do with 
the destinies of the country! If the doc- 
trine of Divine Povidence is read in the Bible, 
or displayed at all in the destiny of nations 


hitherto, it is this, that all events, from the 
greatest to the least, from the death of our own 


illustrious President to that of the meanest felon 
in the land, are ordered with strict subserviency 
to the interests of the Christian religion. If Jesus 
Christ is head over all things to the chutch— 
if politics, on the grandest scale, are but scaf- 
folding to his house, his kingdom, built up and 
thrown down, prospered and confounded, by the 
Almighty disposer of all things in fulfilling to 
his Son the promise, what kind of Christians are 
they who divorce their religion and their poli- 
tics? The maxim in question, so pervading 
and popular among us, explodes the providence 
of Christianity, and disowns in reality, all in- 
terpusition of heaven in the affairs of men—be- 
tween infidelity and atheism it vibrates. While 
Christians themselves are mad with this pre- 
prosterous maxim—while the swearer, the gam- 
bler, the Sabbath-breaker, the drunkard, the 
debauchee, in short, any man is supported by 
the suffrages of Christians for any office, who 
happens to rally around him the favour of a 
party—while party is the despot, in whose iron 
grasp, liberty, conscience, and religion wither, 
we see no hope for our country. Ifall true be- 
lievers, nay, if all who are in the visible church 
throughout our land, were signalized by a mark 
upon their foreheads, because they sigh and cry 
for the abominations done in the midst of the 
land, a mark of infamy on earth, but discrimina- 
tion tv heaven, scarcely might we venture to 
hope, that the angry judgments ef God would 
be averted from a people so long accustomed to 
cast his fear behind their back. But when God’s 
own witnesses on earth are so treacherous in 
this great trust, so unmindful of allegiance to 
Jesus Christ, and the rage of party politics, so 
basely blended, so merely common and undis- 
tinguished, where they should be pre-eminently 
‘a peculiar people,’ we tremble for the redemp- 
tion of the country. We cannot, without speedy 
repentance, escape the curse of God, which 
will make us a by-word and a hissing among 
the nations of the earth. 


The third discourse which we notice, is one 
preached by the Rev. Dr. Hewit, of Bridgeport, 
Connecticut. It is without a text, and contains 
a sketch of President Harrison’s character, 
with particular reference to its religious features, 
and is closed by appropriate reflections. What 
Dr. Hewitt does, he does well, and this discourse 
is no exception to the general rule. A para- 
graph or two will serve to show the peculiar 
style of the author. 


** We need not go far to divine the design of 
God in removing President Harrison by sudden 
death. ‘These years the Most High has been 
rebuking our countrymen: but they were stout- 
hearted and would not hear. He burnt your 
cities with fire: but ye said, ‘The bricks are 
fallen down, and we will build with hewn stone.’ 
And ye have done it. He blighted your crops, 
and ye were pinched by scarcity: but ye said, 
‘The next season shall be fruitful, and our 
barns shall be filled with plenty.’ And it was 
so. He hath deluged your fields with floods, 
and swept away the works of your hands: but 


- ye said * The fields remain,’ and they do remain: 


‘ We will restore the works of our hands,’ and 
ye do so. He hath sent out his winds on the 
deep and buried your shipping beneath it: but 
ye said, * We will replace them,’ and it cometh 
to pass. He hath muttered in your ears the 
distant thunders of war. But ye said, ‘ We are 
a mighty people, and have swords, and can use 
them.’ And this also ye may do. He hath 
deranged your finances, crippled your trade, 
depressed your manufactures, interrupted your 
exchanges, depreciated your currency, reduced 
thousands from affluence to bankruptcy, divided 
your councils, shaken public credit and private 
confidence, filled you with alarm as to the sta- 
bility of your government and the authority of 
law, and brought you down to the brink of des- 
pair: but ye said, * William Henry Harrison 
shall save us out of the hand of all these evils. 
Lo! Harrison cometh and he will restore all 
things.’ This also came to pass according to 
your will. Now the Lord has laid his hand 
upon him, and the stouthearted millions of the 
land are spoiled, and the men of might have lost 
their.strength. Ye are heart-stricken now my 
countrymen, and God has gained his end / 
Since the decease of President Harrison, a more 
distinct recognition of the Providence of God, 
and the dependence of men on his mercy 
and power, has proceeded from all quarters 
than I have ever before witnessed. Here we 
may read the revelation of the divine design in 
his sudden and overwhelming decease.” 


* * * * * 


‘“* Recent events rebuke you, my countrymen? 
Ye have listened to the syren song of men of 
double tongues and guileful hearts, and ye 
have erred and strayed from the right ways of 
the Lord of all, like lost sheep. Ye have said, 
‘The land is ours, and the dominion thereof is 
given into our hands, and we will raise up and 
put down at our pleasure ; we will change laws, 
and ordain the times and seasons, and there is 
nothing which it is not in the power of our 
hands to do.’ Herein ye have waged war with 
Him on whose head are many crowns and he 
has proved himself stronger than you. Ye are 
defeated ; ye are cloathed in sackcloth, and not 
in scarlet; ye sit in ashes, and not on your 
high places; “ your laughter is turned to weep- 
ing and your joy to heaviness.’ Ye are all 
rebuked: and no man can now say to his 
brother, ‘The Lord is on my side.’ Ye are 
both rebuked. Neither this one, nor that one, 
as you would have had it, sits now in your 
chair of state. See ye not that‘ the race is not 
to the swift, nor the battle to the strong?’ Has 
not the *‘ Lord confounded the wisdom of the 
wise, and brought to nought the understanding 
of the prudent?’ Ye are heart-stricken my 
countrymen / Far be it from me to be glad at 
your calamities, or to mock now that distress 
has come upon you. My country! with all 
thy faults I love thee still! Youngest, fairest, 
best of nations! But thou art as an untamed 
heifer. In thy fat pastures though hast wax- 
ed wanton. Thou hast drawn back the should- 
er, and kicked against the goads. Bow down 
thy neck, lest thou be led to the slaughter.” 


The last tribute on the melancholy occasion, 
is the sermon preached by the Rev. Wm. Ram- 
sey, pastor of the Cedar street Presbyterian 
church, Philadelphia. ‘The preacher improves 
the event by taking a rapid review of the moral 
history of the country, and of God’s controversy 
with it. His manner is earnest and sincere. 
We select a passage from the close of the dis- 
course, 


‘«‘ God’s judgments are abroad in the land, 
and it therefore becomes the people to learn 
righteousness. You may see the chastening 
hand of God, in the long and broad line of blood 
that girds the southern borders of our country. 
See it in the devouring fires that have gone 
through the land; in the desolating floods; in 
the insurrectionary spirit that exists in some 
parts of our land; and in the perfect contempt 
for righteousness, law, and order, throughout 
the whole of it: in the complete prostration of 
national credit; in the want of confidence be- 
tween man and man; in the distress that exists 
in the nation with perplexity; im men’s hearts 
failing them for fear, and tor looking after those 
things which are coming upon the earth, for 
the powers of heaven shall be shaken. See it 
also in the shaking of the powers that be in this 
nation, for God has brought to naught the wis- 
dom of the wise, and the counsel of the prudent. 

“«« Every man, in this assembly, is fully aware 
of the great political conflicts that have agitated 
this nation for years past. That contest was 
over for a season. But how has God disposed 
of it? He has disappointed the whole nation. 
He has removed the chief ruler of the people, 
and has raised up over them a man, who, how- 


ed for the office he now fills, was not raised by 
the people to the station he now occupies. God 
has put him there, at the head of this nation, and 
he designs it for weal or forwo. Whata change 
in the affuirs of this nation, in the space of one 
short month! Has the present Chief Magistrate 
a lease of his life from God? Should too, 
be removed from us, with our volcanic feeling 
within, and the muttering sounds of threatened 
or dreaded war withowt, what may not another 
year bring forth? The hand of God is upon 
us. Oh! that he may bestow upon us grace, 
to repent of our individual and national sins, so 
that we may not fall under his avenging hand. 

‘* We have sinned grievously as a nation, and 
God has laid upon us his afflictive rod, so that 
in church and in state, we feel that he is chasten- 
ing us. Still I trust that our case is not beyond 
the reach of hope, or of mercy from God. The 
universal acknowledgment of the nation, that 
the hand of God has afflicted them; the merg- 
ing of all party feeling in the general spirit o1 
sorrow that prevails; the breaking down of every 
political barrier that may have separated man 
from his fellow man; and their uniting their 
hearts, in the sanctuary, and in the convocation 
to acknowledge their affliction ; to supplicate the 
favour of God, and to deprecate his wrath; give 
signs of hope, that the conscience of this nation 
has yet a voice to speak, and that the people 
have a heart to respond to its solemu warnings. 

“Oh! that this death, so sudden, so mysteri- 
ous, and so anomalous in the dealings of God 
with this nation, may not pass by unimproved. 
We ure taught by it, how vain is popular ap- 
plause; how sinful is political strife, and how 
unbecoming are local jealousies, in this united 
people. God would teach us ‘to cease from 
man, whose breath is in his nostrils,’ and lead 
us to place our dependence alone on him. ‘The 
lofty looks of man shall be humbled; and the 
haughtiness of man shall be bowed down; and 
the Lord alone shall be exalted in that day.’ 
In our covetousness, and pride, and adoration 
of men, and dependence upon measures, we have 
forgotten God. It is well, if this affliction bring 
us to our sober reason, so that we may under- 
stand that ‘cursed is the man (or people,) that 
trusteth in man, or maketh flesh his arm, and 


whose heart departeth from the Lord.’” 


DeLecaTes To THE Next AssEMBLY.—We 
give the clerical principals as far as we have 
heard of their appointment. 


Baltimore.—R. J. Breckinridge, D. D. 

Bethel.—Rev. John Douglass. 

Charleston.—Rev. Thomas Smyth. 

Cincinnati.—Rev. John Burt. 

East Hanover.—Rev. J. EF. Curtis. 

Elizabethtown.—Rev. S. K. Kollock,. 

Fayetteville.—Rev. Archibald Smith. 

Florida.—Rev. John Brown, D. D. 

Georgia.—Dr. Wm. MeWhirr. 

Harmony.—Rev. Joseph Brown. 

Lexington.—Rev. Wm. Brown and Rev. P. E. 
Stevenson. 

Louisiana.—Rev. J. Woodbridge. 

Louisville.—Rev. W. W. Hill. 

Mississippi.—Rev. S. G. Winchester. 

New York.—Dr. Joseph Harvey and Rev. E. D. 
Smith. 

New York 2d.—J. McElroy, D. D. 
__.Newton.—Rev. Mr. Schenck. 

Ohio.—F. Herron, D.D. and Mr. Mellvaine. 


Philadelphia.—Dr. John McDowell and Rev. 
Charles Williamson. 
Philadelphia 2d.—William Neill, D. D. 


South Alabama.—Rov. Junius B. King. 
South Carolina.—Rev. Edward T. Buist. 
West Jersey.—Rev. Samuel Lawrence. 


INsTALLATION.—By Divine permission the 
Rev. C. C. Vanarsdale will be installed pastor 
of the first Reformed Dutch Church in Crown 
street above Race, Philadelphia, to-morrow (Sab- 
bath) evening, 16th inst. Service to commence 
at a quarter before eight o’clock. _It is expect- 
ed that the Rev. Dr. McClelland of New Bruns- 


Philadelphia, will officiate. 

Presbyterian church 
at Trenton, New Jersey, vacant by the trans- 
lation of the Rev. John W. Yeomans to the 
presidency of Lafayette College, have made out 
a unanimous call to the Rev. James W. Alex- 
ander, Professor in the College of New Jersey, 
to become their pastor. The Trenton Gazette 
states that the call was made with such unan- 
imity, and the vote elicited such an expression 
of gratification, as must be highly pleasing to 
Professor Alexander, especially as this congre- 
gation is one of which he has already had the 
charge. 

On the 17th of April last, the Rev. Ithamar 
Pillsbury was installed pastor of the Presbyte- 
rian church, at Andover, Henry county, Illinois; 
on which occasion the Rev. Enoch Bouton 
preached the sermon from 2 Cor. iv. 7; the 
Rev. Samuel Wilson delivered the charge to the 
pastor; and the Rev. James M, Chase, the 
charge to the people. 

On the 23d of April, the Rev. Robert W. 
Dunlap was installed pastor of the Presbyterian 


, Newcastle. Rev. S. Boyer, of York, presided, 
and proposed the constitutional questions; Rev. 
T. Marshall Boggs, of Marietta, preached the 
sermon; and Rev. Philip I. Timlow, of Salis- 
bury, delivered the charges to pastor and people. 
The exercises were deeply interesting, impres- 
sive, and solemn. 

On the 6th inst., the Rev. Chauncey Leaven- 
worth was ordained and installed pastor of the 
Presbyterian church, at Mount Vernon, Ohio, by 
the Presbytery of Richland. The Rev. Henry 
Hervey preached the ordination sermon, and 
Rev. A. M. Cowan presided and delivered the 
charges to pastor and people. 

At a meeting of the Presbytery of Bethel, 
held at Catholic Church, on the 24th and 25th 
days of February, 1841, Mr. William Banks 
was ordained and installed pastor of Catholic 
Church. On this occasion the Rev. John Doug- 
las preached the ordination sermon; the Rev. 
J. B. Davies presided, put the usual interroga- 
tories to the minister and people, made the pray- 
er, and delivered the charge to the pastor; and 
Rev. A. H. Caldwell addressed the congregation. 


For the Presbyterian. 


PENNSYLVANIA BIBLE SOCIETY—THIRTY-THIRD 
ANNIVERSARY. 


Thirty-three years have rolled away since 
the Pennsylvania Bible Society was founded. 
What events and changes, affecting the world 
and the Church, have crowded these years! 
One generation of the human race has gone 
down to the grave. Hundreds of millions of 
souls have passed into eternity, and are for ever 
beyond the reach of our influence. Within 
this same period, how many systems of evan- 
gelical effort, designed to bless the world, have 
had their birth, and, by God’s blessing, have 
grown, rapidly, to maturity. The Pennsylva- 
nia Bible Society instead of being now, as it was 
at the commencement of this period, the only 
Bible Society in America, is surrounded by 
hundreds, if not thousands, of institutions o! 
like character. Millions of Bibles have been 
circulat:d through all the world by the combi- 


| 


ned action of God’s people; and more than a 
quar.er of a million by the direct agency ol 


ever good he may be, and however well qualifi- 


wick, New Jersey, and the Rev. Dr. Ludlow of 


church, at Columbia, Pa., by the Presbytery of 


this Society; besides thousands more, by its do- 
nations, in the heathen world. 

Nearly all of the founders of this Society 
“have censed from their labour:.”—Green, 
Alexander, Janeway, Mayer, Helffenstein, with 
Markoe, and McMullin, only survive. May the 
new gencration to whom the interests of this 
Society are entrusted, be faithful as those who 
have gone to render an account of their stew- 
ardship. 

The Thirty-third anniversary of the Penn- 
sylvania Bible Society, will be held, by divine 
permission, on Monday, May 24th, at half past 
seven, P. M., in the First Presbyterian Church, 
on Washington Square, Philadelphia. Chris- 
tians of all denominations, the officers and mem- 
bers of the Young Men’s, and Female Bible So- 
ciety of Philadelphia, are particularly invited to 
attend. Several addresses will be delivered. 

James W. Date, Secretary. 


For the Presbyterian. 
NEWSPAPER NOTICES OF BOOKS. 

A correspondent in your last number refer- 
ring to two contradictory newspaper opinions 
of a book lately published, designedly for chil- 
dren, (Wilberforce’s “ Rocky Island”) inquires, 
“Which is correct?” Not knowing what your 
correspondent may think correct, I furnish you 
with a few sentences from the explanations of 
the stories in the book in question that he and 
your other readers may form their own opinions. 

Question. “* What are the boats in which 
they are to escape!” [That is, from the wrath 
to come. 

Answer. “The ark of Christ’s Church, into 
which we are admitted by baptism.” 

Q. “Who are those that passed through it 


[death] most easily?” 
has been most holy 


A. “Those whose life 
and obedient.” 

Q. “What was the porch which led them 
into a better way?” 

A. “The entrance into the Church of the re- 
deemed by baptism.” 

Q. “ What is passing through it called in our 
Catechism?” 

A. “Being placed in ‘a estate of salvation.’” 

Q. “When was this done?” [receiving chil- 
dren into the Church. ] 

A. “At our baptism. For being by nature 
children of wrath, we were hereby made the 
children of grace.” 

Q. “What is meant by the clean raiment 
and the new name he gave them.” 

A. “The forgiveness of all our sins, (See 
Collect in Confirmation service,) and the giving 
us our Christian name.” 

Q. “Why was it given you at that time?” 

A. “Because then I was taken into God’s 
family, and ‘made a member of Christ, a child 
of God, and an inheritor of the kingdom of 
heaven.’” 

Q. **Who came to Zart’s rescue when he 
prayed?” 

A. “The gracious Lord who had at first re- 
ceived him into His Church by baptism.” 

Such is a specimen of the theology of a work 
which an influential and evangelical paper re- 
commends as “pleasing and instructive.” I 
have noticed that another book for children 
lately republished, (‘‘’The Looking Glass for 
the Mind”) which has been commended by a 
number of religious papers is shown in a late 
Sunday School Journal to teach the doctrine of 
the intercession of deceased persons, and toencou- 
rage other unscriptural notions. On this ground 
however, I would tread with due caution, for how 
know I that it may not be discovered for the 
Westminster Confession of Faith, what an Epis- 
copal editor in New York has discovered for 
the Thirty-nine Articles, that purgatory, inter- 
cessions of human mediators in heaven, and 
indulgences” are not “ repugnant” to 

I1GIL. 


For the Presbyterian. 
FOREIGN MISSIONS. 

Extract from the minutes of the Presbytery 
of New Brunswick, in session at Pennington, 
April 28th, 1841. 

The committee appointed to take into consi- 
deration the subject of Foreign Missions, re- 
ported the following, which was adopted: 

Resolved, That this Presbytery believe it to 
be the duty of our churches greatly to increase 
their exertions in behalf of Foreign Missions, 
and we do hereby urge it upon the Ministers 
and the congregations connected with our body, 
to renew their diligence in prayer and contri- 


butions for the promotion of this great and lead. 


ing enterprize of the Christian Church. 
Eur F. Cootey, Stated Clerk. 
For the 
THE STRENGTH OF SIN IS THE LAW. 
“ THE LAW GIVES SIN ITS DAMNING POWER.” 

Yes the sting of death derives its strength, its 
power to wound and give pain, from “the 
law,” the holy law of God. ‘This death with all 
that goes before it in this life, and all that fol- 
lows in the life to come is the penalty of this 
law. And how severe this penalty shall be, 
must depend of course, upon the character of 
the law itself. Now as “the strength of sin,” 
in other words the amount of evil done to others 
or incurred by the transgressor against the in- 
stitutions of men is determined by their law— 
just so it is with the sin which is committed 
against the law of God. The authority of the 
judge to sentence one convicted culprit to pay a 
fine—another to imprisonment—and the third 
to the gallows is derived from the law. The 
sting of the crimes of which these men are 
guilty enters more or less deeply into their 
souls according to what the magistrate reads 
concerning them out of the law. Is not the 
sentiment obvious? Do we not all perceive 
that offences against civil society would have no 
power to give the guilty pain were it not for 
the law which arms trangression with a sting? 
And so the apostle represents the law of God— 


as strengthening sin to inflict the penalty of 


death upon the transgressor, and of death in a 
threefold sense. It has strength to sting the 
body totemporal death. It was this which was 
the destruction of spiritual life in the soul, by 
which it lost the moral image of God. And 
the eternal ruinof both soul and body in hell, is 
the result of sin as strengthened by the law. 
‘* The commandment” which had strength to 
give life to all that obeyed it had equal strength 
to inflict death upon all who have incurred its 
dreadful penalty. 

And this had been the inevitable portion of 
our race without an exception but for that won- 
derful provision of grace by which the sufferer 


is made victorious—yes, dreadful as is this 


mighty enemy—piercing and strong as is his 
sting—yet a way has been discovered to over- 
come him. A stronger than he has interposed 
to rescue from his power and to disarm him of 
his sting. On this dismal subject light has been 
shed, and the path through the dark valley 
which lies between this world and the other has 
become illumined and cheerful. A victory has 
been achieved if not over the momentary suffer- 
ings of the mortal part, it has destroyed all that 
made them dreadful. It is a victory over 
re fear of death and the posthumous evils of 
th. 

And this has been obtained not by any of the 
means or through any of the discoveries or the 
instructions of men. It does not consist for ex- 
ample in thatimpracticable expedient, so strong- 
ly recommended by some, of trying to forget 
it. In this dying world so thickly studded with 
the monuments of death and where more than 
fifty are dying every minute and more than 
eighty thousand every day. Walking as we 
are continually upon the earth which thrice 
during a century is receiving as many of 
Adam’s race within its bosom as are now 
living upon its surface. Hearing the knell of 
the departed, seeing the increased — of 
mourners and forced from time to time to form 
a part of it ourselves. Feeling the attacks of 
disease and approaching as fast as time can 
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‘hasten as to the end of our own frail being, how 
can _ we, while | 
own mortality. -And yet-I kaow that many at- 
tempt this. {ndeed as Dé. Jolinson observed to 
& friend “ the whole of their life is bit tlie keep- 
ing- away the thoughts of death.” They in- 
volve themselves in worldly cares, give free 
indulgence to every appetite, and try the intoxi- 
‘cating influence of pleasure, “ but in the midst 
of laughter their heart is often sorrowful, and 
‘the eiid of their mirth is heaviness.” The pious 

Gurnall tell us of one who would never atterid 
a funeral; nor permit any memorial of death to 
remain it his presence, while at the same time 
his very efforts too keep it out of mind defeated 
his purpose. What he did to forget death serv- 
ed to call it into fresh remembrance. ‘I. 

| For the Presbyterian. 
PICTURES OF CALVIN, 

_ Mr. Editor—Hornung’s picture of Calvin's 
death-bed must be worthy of all the admiration 
expressed in the article copied in your last num- 
ber from. the London Evangelical Magazine, 
if we may judge of it by the splendid litho- 

raphic copy which has been made of it by 

régevize of Geneva, some of which (the only 
that have yet been received in 


ones suppose 
the United States, ) are for sale at Mr. Earle’s 


establishment in Philadelphia. The lithograph 
is.in the soflest and most finished stile of that 


att, and measures about two feet and a half in 


length, and nearly two feet in height. Mr. 
Earle has also a few (I believe but two) copies 
of another very superior print, representing 
the last interview of Calvin with Farel. Calvin 
is seated at a reading-desk by his bed-side, sup- 
ported by pillows, grasping the hand of the ven- 
erable Farel, who is just taking his leave. 
_. Ihave no personal interest whatever in the 
sale of these prints, but I thought it would be 
.doing a favour to some of your readers to ap- 
prize them of an opportunity of obtaining bet- 
ter impressions of the beautiful lithographs, 
than can be secured hereafter. 
As the account of Hornung’s painting in the 
Evangelical Magazine is: not quite complete in 
‘some of its details, | herewith send you an ex- 
tract from the printed sketch which accompa- 
nies the print. | 
“‘ The painter using that licence which his art 
permits, has united in one scene the separate 
adieus of Calvin to the Syndics and Senators of 
Geneva, to the ministers of the town, and of the 
country, and to William Farel. He has had at 
the same time the happy idea to place by the 
death-bed of the illustrious Reformer, Viret of 
Orbe, his faithful fellow-labourer. ‘Thus the 
picture unites under our eyes these three glories 
ot the Reformation at Geneva. William Fa- 
ral, Peter Viret,and John Calvin. It was with 
respect to them that Theodore Beza made this 
remark: ‘It was an agreeable sight to see those 
three men labouring with so much harmony at 


the heavenly work to which they were called ; 


and as they were adorned: with different gifts 
which attracted the admiration of every body, 
one could not see and hear them without feeling 


an extreme pleasure. Farel was remarkable 


for extraordinary greatness of soul, and heroic 
sentiments; his.voice of thunder made every 
auditor tremble, and his prayers were so ardent 
that they elevated the soul to the highest hea- 
ven. Viret preached with an eloquence so soft, 
so insinuating, that nothing was able to inter- 
rupt the attention of those who listened to him. 
Calvin pronounced as many sentences as words, 
and made profound knowledge conspicuous in 
all his sermons. Finally, the graces which they 
had received from heaven were so great, and 
so wondrous, that it often came into my mind, 
that to make an accomplished minister, there 
needed but to assemble in one person, the va- 
ried qualities which each of these three illustri- 
ous servants of God had received.’ | 

“The writer of this passage, Beza, is at the 
pillow of the dying man, having Viret on his 
right. Both are standing. Farel, an octoge- 
narian, and infirm, is seated. Around the four 
Reformers, are ranged in solemn silence, the 
Magistrates, and Clergymen. His address to 
the former, is engraved at the foot of the pic- 
ture. 

“Calvin, on falling ill, had wished to hinder 
Farel, then at Neuchatel, from coming to see 
him at Geneva, fearing for his old friend the 
fatigues of a journey which certainly, at that 
time, was not accomplished as easily as in our 
days. ‘I entreat you,’ he wrote from his bed 
of pain, ‘ that you will not for my sake, expose 

ourself to the fatigue of a voyage. I can hard- 
y breathe, and am upon the point of yielding 
the last sigh, too happy to live, and die in Jesus 
Christ, who is his children’s gain in life and in 
death. I send you, and all your brethren, the 
last farewell.” Nevertheless, on the receipt of 
this letter, Farel, only listening to the dictates 
of his heart, hastens to the side of Calvin. He 
survived him only sixteen months.” H. 


A NEW PROPHET IN ARABIA. 
Extract of a letter from Alexandria, in the London Times. 

A great sensation has been created at the 
palace to-day by the receipt of intelligence 
from Beni Om, the scheriff of Mecca. He in- 
forms Mehemet Ali that a nameless person 
who proclaimed himself to be the Imaum (or 
priest) of the Mehdi promised by Mahomet, has 


appeared in Yemen, and had drawn a crowd of | P 


disciples after him, which, when he first appear- 
ed amounted to about 1500. ‘He announced 
no new doctrine, but preached the Koran in its 
purity and enforced its precepts with great strict- 
ness wherever he went; and distributed justice 
according to the holy law with great impartial- 
- He declared himself but the precursor of 
of the Mehdi, who was already come on earth, 


‘and was now at Mecca; whence he would set 


forth and appear before all true believers in the 
fulness of time.. Meantime, this Imaum was 
*‘ working miracles” in his name. He affords 


_ his disciples a view of the holy cities by bidding 


them look up each of his sleeves, in fall faith 
that they will see here Mecca and there Medina. 
He had fed an immense multitude with a single 
loafof bread, &c. His followers now amount to 
35,000. He coined silver money of the value of 
half a piaster (40 to the dollar), bearing the in- 
scription, “*Imaum el Berrein vel Bahrein ; 
Imaum el Muntazar Mohammed Mehdi ;” which 
they translate, “‘ Imaum of the two lands (con- 
tinents) and the two seas (Black and Red), the 
Imaum who awaits Mohammed Mehdi.” The 
Scheriff has sent one of these pieces to the 
Pasha, struck in the ordinary rude style of 
coinage which prevailes in his own mint. 

Mehemet Ali pretends to take the intelligence 
very lightly, as a mixture of fable and fanati- 
cism; not so with the good Mussulmans of 
Alexandria. They are all alive to the impor- 
tance of the announcement, and familiar with 
the prophecies relating to the Mehdi, and his 
coming in the latter days to fulfil the law and 
prepare for the millennium. 

I Hadisci Scheriff (the inspired writings of 
Mahomet’s apostles, Omar and Aboubekir, Os- 
man and Asap) speak largely of this person- 
age. The “Gife,” written by Ali, the son-in- 
law and kinsman of Mahomet specially contains 
prophetic announcements of his advent and 
»roceedings. In short, the several sects of 
Mehalaatade, however they may quarrel about 
doctrines, all seem to unite in the belief of this 
Arabian Messiah, or Paraclete, and the ex- 

tation of his mission to carry out the de- 
crees of Allah and consummate the glory of Ma- 
homet, who is to be incarnate in this Mehdi, as 
far as I can understand it. 

The Mehdi is to appear at Mecca in the 40th 
year of his age ; he is to call the true believers 
to his standard, and march at once to Jerusalem, 
where he is to reign with power and glory, dis- 
pensing justice throughout the earth for seven or 
nine years. After this period Dejail (the Ara- 
bian Antichrist) will rise up, march against him 
with a great army, and have proceeded as far 
as Elouadi.(a village in the south, adjacent to 


of reason, forget our 


commanded by Jesus, will descend from heaven 
to earth at Damascus, and come to the rescue. 
| They are to alight tipon the famous minaret el 
Shorki (of the East), built upon the ruins of a 
Christian church dedicated to St. Jolin, and 
which was so highly respected by the Mussul- 
mans of Damacus at the period of its conversion 
to the mosque of Beni Omi, that they built up 
the altar hermetically within it to preserve it 
from profanation ; while they slaaghtered un- 
mercifully those who had knelt thereat. The 
angelic forces will immediately march to Elou- 
adi, attack Dejail’s army, and utterly destroy 
both it and him. Then shall all the nations of 
the earth acknowledge the divine authority of the 
Mehdi : Jews, Christians, and Pagans shall all 
be converted, the millenium shall commence, &c. 
Your readers will naturally think this all very 
absurd, and possibly wonder how 35,000 men 
could be found to believe it: those, however, 
who have been educated to receive it as revela- 
tion, are equally ready to exclaim against the 
infidels, and to cut their throats, besides, as one 
of the works of merit. The Scheriff of Mecca 
(who is a greater authority than even the Sul- 
tan in religious matters) does not attempt to 
speak of the Mehdi irreverently in his report of 
this “ revival,” or to make light of the conse- 
quences which have resulted from the creduli- 
ty and enthusiasm of the Arabs of Yemen. ‘He 
knows that the Ottoman empire was based ona 
similar attempt, sustained by similar appeals to 
Jewish and Christian prophecies, and, in short 
he knows that 35,000 Arab fanatics are capa- 
ble of effecting any thing that can be accom- 
lished by hands, lances, swords, and match- 
ocks. He does not mention the Wahabees as 
forming part of this dangerous multitude; but 
they are very likely to be concerned, for though 
Mehemet Ali extinguished the political power of 
their sect in a serious of savage conflicts, still 
their religious opinions are extensively spread 
throughout Arabia,’ where they are looked on 
as the puritans of the Koran, so “unco’ guid 
and rigidly righteous,” that they would even 
abolish pilgrimages. They have numerous par- 
tisans in Egypt also, especially in Cairo; and 
even here I find them on the instant ready to 
quote the prophecies of Ali from the “ Gife,” 
respecting a ruler in Egypt, one of the legion of 
Dejail, who shall rise up against the Mehdi and 
persecute his people—* one who shall bear my 
name, and the name of my uncle, yet who shall 
be cut off in his sins,” &c. Such spiritual 
conundrums are dangerous weapons in the 
mouths of priests who find themselves not only 
neglected, but taxed and insulted by a ruler who 
shears their flocks to the quick, and believes 
himself strong enough to dispense with the aid 
of superstition to sanction his unscrupulous pro- 
ceedings. 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Tae Sream Faicate Mississippi.—The steam 
frigate Mississippi, which was launched from the 
Navy Yard at Philadelphia, last week, is not sur- 
passed by any thing which floats, for symmetrical 

roportions and beauty. The keel of this ship was 
aid in August, 1839. Sheis twelve feet longer than 
the Pennsylvania, and is built of live ouk from Flo- 
rida. Every thing which could add to her strength 
n the form of iron and oak, has been put into her 
frame. Her machinery is of the most substantial 
and finished kind, principally from the foundry of 
Merrick & Towne, Phila elphia. Her engine is a 
splendid piece of mechanical skill, and cannot be 
surpassed by any on board of the best English 
steamers. Her armament will be formidable, espe- 
cially the Paixhan guns, which are to be placed on 
the upper deck, and traverse like a swivel. Her di- 
mensions are as follows: 

Feet. Inches. 


Length of keel, 206 9 
Length between the perpendiculars, 220 
Extreme lerigth from the cutwater to 


the taffrail, . ‘ 244 
Width of beam moulded or width at 

the timbers, . 39 
The same outside of planking, 40 
Extreme breadth outside the paddle 

boxes, 66 6 
Depth of hold, . ‘ ‘ 22 «6 
Measurement of tons (per carpenter’s 

measurement) as a double decker, 1788 tons. 
Measurement as a single decker, 1945 * 
Do. by the rule that the tonnage of 

the steam ship President is estima- 

ted by, . 2280 


The boilers are of coppet, each being 13 feet wide, 
14 feet long, 12 feet 3 inches high, with double re- 
turn flues, so that the flame traverses the length of 
the boiler three times before it reaches the chimney. 
They are strongly braced at intervals of eight inches, 
and are to be proved to a pressure of thirty pounds 
to each square inch of surface. Each will weigh 
about 50,000 lbs. The cylinders are six feet three 
inches in diameter, seven feet stroke. The castings 
weighed in the rough about 16,000 |bs., and in their 
finished state about 12,000 Ibs. each. This vessel 
is intended to carry between seven and eight hun- 
dred tons of coal, which will suffice for about twen- 
ty-five days’ steaming. ‘The engines are of about 
600 horse power. She will carry about 18 guns. 


Procress or Temperance.—During the past year 
2500 licenses to retail ardent spirits were granted in 
the city of New York, according to the annual re- 
port of the City Temperance Society. ‘This was 
257 less than the previous year, and less than the 
number in the year 1825, although the population 
was very much increased. During the year 16,000 
names have been added to the abstinence pledge, 
which, with the 10,000 Irish who have nobly en- 
rolled themselves, swells the number for the year to 
26,000. ‘The number of names obtained during the 
ast three years was about 161,800. ‘The prospects 
of the Society were stated to be at this time more 
flattering than at any previous period. 


Tue Sr. Louis Tracepy.—The St. Louis papers 
intimate that the hand of justice is about to clutch 
the murderers of Messrs. Weaver & Baker, infor- 
mation having been obtained which will lead to that 
result. Letters from St. Louis go further and say 
that the crime has been traced to four negroes, one 
from Cincinnati, one from New Orleans, and the other 
two belonging in St. Louis. The discovery is said to 
to have been obtained from another negro, who dis- 
closed it, and who was immediately arrested An ag- 
regate of over $20,000 is now offered for the de- 
tection of the assasins and incendiaries ; 5000 dollars 
are offered by the city and the remainder by various 
friends of the deceased young men. 


First ArrivaL From Sea aT Quesec.—On the 
29th of April the ship Vere arrived at Quebec from 
Poule, and the next day the barque Great Britain, 
from London. The captains of those vessels report 
they met large quantities of ice on the Banks, and 
never gaw the gulf so full of ice. 


Onto State Loan.—As much inquiry has been 
made, and much interest felt in regard to this mat- 
ter, we give the following official statement, reserv- 
ing our comments for a future occasion :—The Ohio 
Canal Fund Commissioners contracted a loan with 
the Bank of Chillicothe, on the 19th April, 1841, for 
$581,000, under the act of 29th March, 1841, at six 
per cent. interest, payable at the State Treasury semi- 
annually, on the first days of November and May; 
and reimbursable in the city of New York, as fol- 
lows, to wit:—$100,000 on the first of May, 1842; 
$200,000 on the Ist day of December, 1842; $100,000 
on the first of March, 1843, and $181,000 on the first 
day of May, 1843; provided that if the charter of 
said Bank shall not be renewed, or further time be 
given for cjosing the affairs thereof, prior to the first 
day of December, 1842, then the two last mentioned 

ayments to be made also on the first day of Decem- 
er, 1842. The above loan has been made upon a 
hypothecation of scrip certificates to the amount of 


ed a loan on the 26th ult. with G. Swan, Esgq., for 
$10,500, for which sum the said Commissioners 
have issued to said Swan a scrip certificate, which 
entitles him to receive from the agent of said Com- 
missioners, in the city of New York, transferable 
certificates of Ohio six per cent. State stocks, the in- 
terest payable semi-annually on the fist days of Jan- 
uary and July, and reimbursable at the pleasure of 
the State after the 3lst day of December, 1860, at 
the city of New York.—Ohio Statesman. 


American Steam Suips.— When this paper seve- 
ral months ago, first announced to the public the con- 
templated establishment of an American line of 
steam packets between New York and England— 
an announcement, by the way, which some other 
journals thought proper to discredit and ridicule—a 
promise was wade that further particulars should be 
given in due season. That promise we are now in 
a condition to fulfil. Contracts for building two of 
the ships have been sigred—the models are com- 

leted, and the timber procured. ‘The builders are 
essrs. Smith, Demon, and Comstock, well known 
as excellent naval architects. ‘The ships are to be 


Bethlehem), when an army of 70,00u angels, 


2500 tons each, and three hundred feet in length.— 


$668,000. ‘The Fund Commissioners also contract- | 
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Each is to have two engines of four hundred horse 
1040 horse power according to 
English computation. The two are to be finished 
in gma months, and as soon as they are com- 
leted the keels of the other two are to be laid.— 
ey are to make the passage from New York to 
England in ten days average—that is, the time al- 
l$wed for the passage, under ordinary circumstances, 
is to be ten days, while if favoured by wind and 
weather, the ships are expected to make the run in 
nine, or perhaps less; of course when the circum- 
stances are unpropitious the run may be protracted 
to twelve or thirteen days. The negociations with 
the Government of the United States, for carrying 
the mail, are not yet concluded, nor are they sus- 
pended. Itis not unlikely that a favourable arrange- 
ment will be made to this effect, but whether it is or 
not, the ships will be built, will commence running 
between New York anJ England, and will very 
speedily run off Cunard’s packets and all others.— 


Great Faesuet in Mississipri.—By the Colum- 
bus Democrat of the 3d inst., we learn that immense 
damage has been sustained in the northern Missis- 
sippi by the heavy rains which have fallen there.— 
All the low lands on the Yallabusha were entirely 
submerged, and at Columbus the river was about two 
miles wide. There had been no estimate of the ex- 
tent of the losses sustained, but they were supposed 
to be very great on the plantations on that river, and 
on all the other large water courses. 


Gate at THE Sourn.—The Savannah Republican 
of 5th inst. says :—We learn, through a gentleman 
from the South, that it blew almost a gale in Cam- 
den and Glynn counties, and that nearly all the fields 
of Sea Island Cotton in that vicinity were destroyed, 
the leaves being in some instances blown from the 
stalks. We apprehend that the danger has been 
rather serious in some places, but fortunately it 
is not too late to plant again. The violence of the 


wind was 80 great as to tear the potatoe vines from 


the ground. At St. Mary’s the gale was tremen- 
dous. Some houses were so much shaken that the 
inmates feared for their safety—and the sidewalks 
were covered to the depth of several inches by the 
drifting sand. 

Atuminous Satts.—The body of Gen. Wayne, 
who died thirty or forty years ago, at Erie, Penn- 
sylvania, and was buried near the Lake, was recent- 
Pd disinterred, and removed by his son, and was 
ound to be in a very perfect state of preservation. 
Those who had known Gen. Wayne, recognized his 
features atonce. This extraordinary preservation is 
accounted for in Siliman’s Journal, by the fact that 
the body had been buried in argillaceous soil, strong- 
ly impregnated with a solution of alum. 


Court House Destrovep.—The Court House of 
Emanuel county, Georgia, was destroyed by fire a 
short time since, and but a single record book saved. 
The Sheriff of the county has been accused of setting 
it on fire, and a true bill found against him by the 
Grand Jury. 


For tHe Rocxy Mountains.—Tho Hudson Bay 
Company’s canoes were to leave Lachine, (near 
Montreal) on Monday 3d inst. Among the passen- 
gers will be Sir George Simpson, Governor of the 
company; Mr. Hopkins, Lord Mulgrave ; 
the Earl of Caledon; Mr. Van Freman, connected 
with the Russian Fur Campany; Dr. Rowan; Mr. 
Manson; and some clerks belonging to the establish- 
ment. It is the intention of Sir George to make a 
tour, accompained by Mr. Van Freman, Mr. Ho 
kins and Dr. Rowan, which will occupy at least 
twenty-two months. After arriving at Red River 
settlement, the party will proceed on horseback 
across the Rocky Mountains to the Columbia River, 
where they will descend in canoes to Fort Vancouver, 
and go by steam to California, the Sandwich Islands 
and Reeubetks: by land to Siberia and from thence 
to St. Petersburg. ‘Phe steamboat in which this 
party intends to travel, belongs to the Hudson Bay 

Jompany, and plies between Fort Vancouver, Astoria 
and a place belonging to the company some seventy 
miles beyond the latter place. We are informed 
that it is a small, but somewhat comfortable boat; 
but we doubt very much whether it is large enough 
to carry a supply of fuel, sufficient to go to Califor- 
nia, the Sandwich Islands and Kamschatka.—J. Y. 
Com. Adv. 

Inpian Trous_es.—The Milwaukie Sentinel of the 
27th ult., states that Captain T'renor, with a compa- 
ny of the Ist regiment of dragoons, arrived at Fort 
Leavenworth on the 14th ult., from the Kansas coun- 
try. Nearly allthe Pawnee women and children had 
been massacred by the Kanzas, while the warriors 
were outonahunt. Sixty were butchered and ten 
taken captive. ‘I'he prisoners were however return- 
ed through the interference of Capt. Trenor. 


Tre Vatiey Force.—The iron steamer is now 
doing good business, and we have in our office her 
last two manifests from Pittsburgh to Nashville and 
back again. She was loaded from Nashville and 
intermediate ports with a list of near two thousand 
packages, 139 consignees, and 27 cabin, 93 way 
passengers, and her manifest is 10 feet long—a pretty 
good length we think for one steamer. Her return 
cargo—323 bales:of Cotton, 49 hhds. ‘l'obacco, 6 
kegs and two boxes Specie, 17 packages sundries, 
and 15 tons way frieght, 81 cabin and 40 deck pas- 
sengers, 10 consignees, Cotton for Morgan, Crutcher 
& Co., Philadelphia, D. Leech & Co., and Gillespie 
& Jones, Philadelphia, and Guernsey, Hay & Co., 
New York.—Harris’ Pittsburgh Intel. 


Case or McLeop.—We learn from the daily 
papers that McLeod’s Counsel was prepared to ask 
for his liberation, on the ground that the act charged 
was authorized by the British Government. ‘The 
Attorney General demurred, and one of the Judges 
being absent the argument was postponed. McLeod 
has made an affidavit that he was not engaged in the 
burning of the Caroline, and accompanies it with a 
letter from Mr. Fox avowing the authority of the 
British Government for the seizure and demanding 
the release of the prisoner. On this head the New 
York Express says. ‘*On the part of the people, a 
demurrer is interposed contending that this is a ques- 
tion for a jury, whether or not the acting under such 
orders exonerated the prisoner from the charge of 
murder. ‘The question before the Supreme Court 
therefore is one of law, whether the case, under the 
circumstances, can be submitted to a Jegal tribunal 
of the state of New York.” 


APPOINTMENTS BY THE Postmaster GENERAL.— 
Philo C. Fuller, of Michigan, tobe Second Assistant 
Postmaster General. John S Skinner, of Maryland, 
to be Third Assistant Postmaster General. : 


Fresuet aT THE Soutnu.—The rivers of South 
Carolina have again overflowed, occasioning a great 
destruction of stock, &c., along their courses. In 
some instances one half or two thirds of the cattle 
and hogs of planters living near the Edisto, have 
been swept away by the flood and lost. 


New Jersey Raitroap.—This road is a remarka- 
ble instance of steam on land competing with steam 
on water—and successfully too. Although but 34 
miles long, this road cost the extravagant sum of 
$1,900,000—of which $353,000 was paid for land, 
damages, or right of way, being more than $10,000 
per mile. Yet it has generally yielded a good divi- 
dend. The omission to make one last January, was 
occasioned by the burning of Hackensac bridge, 
and some further loss of property by a freshet. On 
the rail road, (except the early trains) passengers 
ay 75 cents between New Brunswick and New 

ork, while by steamboat the charge is only 25 
cents. Yet the railroad gets a large share of pas- 
sengers.—Jour. of Com. 


Tue Mavex Apuet.—This vessel is now in the 
custody of the Marshal, says the Baltimore Patriot, 
two informations having been filed against her by 
the District Attorney of the United States. One for 
piratical aggressions on the high seas, and the other 
on the ground of foreign ownership. We understand 
that she is claimed by the very respectable house of 
Peter Harmony and Company, of New York, and 
that J. Meredith, Esq., has been retained as their 
counsel.— Y. Times. 


Tre Bank Fraups.—The New Orleans Picay- 
une of April 27th, contains the following, which ev- 
idently refers to the great frauds recently perpetrated 
at New York, Philadelphia, Cincinnati, and Louis- 
ville. ‘One of the most extraordinary cases of 
swindling—as ingenious and daring as extraordi- 
nary—which has been for some time developing it- 
self, is now creating great excitement in this com- 
munity. Two men, calling themselves Chambers, 
and Mackey, were some months ago residing in this 
city. ‘They had originally a capital of about $1000, 
out of which they have managed to raise something 
more than $100,000 by means of swindling! One 
is said to be a native of New York, and the other a 
Scotchman. Chambers was once arrested io Balti- 
more, on behalf of the Charleston banks, for frauds 
committed on them, and sent to the penitentiary, 
where he served out his time. While here, Mackey 
kept an account with the City and Commercial 
Banks, depositing and drawing small sums fre- 

aay and on one occasion he overdrew at the 
City Bank for $4000. After this he kept out of the 
way for several days, but was finally arrested, when 
he said it was an unintentional mistake, refunded 
the money and had the matter hushed. From Mo- 
bile he corresponded with Mr. Hall, cashier of the 
Commercial Bank, on the subjects of finance, ex- 
changes, &c. From this bank he obtained two cer- 
tificates of deposite—one for $60, the other for $1000 
in specie. The $60 he rais‘d to $1000, which was 
presented by a man in company with Mackvy. ‘The 
paying teller refused to pay it, saying it was not in 
the handwriting of the receiving teller, who, on be- 


ing called, at first said it was was not in his writing. 
Mackey, laughing, said to him—* What, deny your 
own hand writing! Don’t remember havin given 
me that certificate the day of its date? Hofer to 


your books.’ This was done, and the date, num-| 4 


ber, and amount of the certificate were found to 
agree. The money was paid, and nothing more 
then thought about it. The genuine certificate for 
$1000, was retained by the villain, and is snpposed 
to have been altered to a much larger amount, and 
sold. Mackey afterward got several other certifi- 
cates from the same bank on specie deposites, which 
have all been altered, and the cashier is already ad- 
vised of seven which were never tiated by the 
bank. One for $13,000 was sold at Louisville; one 
for $13,000 at Cincinnati; one at Philadelphia for 
$21,000; and one at New York for $23,000, besides 
others not recollected.” ; 


Towanoa Banx.—The notes of the Towanda Bank, 
Pa. are now, and will for the future, be redeemed 
at the Manufacturers’ and Mechanics’ Bank, north- 
west corner of Third and Vine streets, Philadelphia. 
This arrangement, together with a.re-organization 
of the direction, &c., will have the effect to renew 
and establish the public confidence hitherto mari- 
fested in this institution. 


Cast Iron Raitways.—The editor of the Potts- 
ville Miners’ Journal urges the advantages of cast 
iron railways over those of wood faced with wrought 
iron. The cost per mile of the former, of strength 
suffcient to sustain a weight of three tons is $2650; 
of the latter $1750; difference $900. To balance 
this difference in first cost itis stated that the wood- 
en rails require renewal every three years, while the 
durability of the cast iron is admitted to be much 
greater. ‘I'he draught too is far easier, and the gain 
in motive power is proportionate. ‘The Journal adds 
that there are already large orders for these rails from 
the colliers in the neighbourhood of Pottsville, and 
they will soon be in general use in that region. 


Tue Coat Trape.—The Pottsville Miners’ Journal 
of 8th inst., states that the Shamokin Coal Trade 
commenced on the 25th ult. by the transportation of 
coal over the western portion of the Danville and 
Pottsville Rail Road to Sunbury. A large increase 
of coal will be required at Danville, and the surround- 
ing towns, to supply the Iron Works located in that 
a The water was let into the Delaware and 

udson Canal on the 26th ultimo, and the transpor- 
tation of coal from the Lackawana region commenced 
this week. This region will furnish this season a 
supply of from 150 to 170,000 tons. *Very little if 
any coal will be shipped from the Lehigh region be- 
fore the middle of July. ‘The supply will be regulat- 
ed ina great measure by the time they commence 
business. ‘The Schuylkill Ccal trade will commence 
about the 17th inst. The supply from this region 
will be influenced ina measure by the demand in the 
early part of the shipping season and the prices ob- 
tained for the article. ‘I'he great prostration of the 
Coal Trade for the last two years, has crippled the 
resources of our Colliers to an almost ruinous extent; 
and itis certain that without they obtain fair remun- 
erating prices for their coal in the early part of the 
season, a full supply of coal cannot be expected. 


From Fioripa.—The Florida correspondent of the 
Savannah Georgian, under date of the Ist inst., says 
that the rumour vf the disappearance of Cosatuste- 
nuggee, and eighty warriors from ‘Tampa proves to 
be without foundation. The General has about 200 
of the enemy ready for emigration. It is rumoured 


P-| that the 2d Regiment of Dragoons will be ordered 


west of the Mississippi, in consequence of difficulties 
between the Choctaws and Kickapoos. 


Destructive Fire.—After a long period of almost 
total exemption from fires, the city of New York was 
visited on Friday night, 7th inst. with one which oc- 
casioned a heavy loss of property. Soon after mid- 
night, the four story store, No. 146 Pearl street, east 
side, fourth building south of Wall street, was dis- 
covered to be on fire, and in a few minutes the flames 
burst furiously from the roof and rear, where was a 
small open area, which gave them access to the 
stores, Nos. 114 and 112 Water street, both which, 
as well as that in which the fire originated, were en- 
tirely destroyed, with most of their contents. Also 
the stores Nos. 148 and 144 Pearl street, next ad- 
joining 146—the wind being moderate from the 
north-east. ‘Total, five stores, viz; three on Pearl 
Street and two on Water. All of them were four or 
five stories high. ‘The whole loss by this fire, in 
buildings and merchandize, as near as can be ascer- 
tained, will not be far from $350,000. 

The following were given out as the amounts in- 
sured at several offices inthis city. The figures, how- 
ever, may not represent the actual losses of the com- 

anies: Mutual Insurance Co. $10,000—Jefferson 

nsurance Co. 10,000— Mutual Safety 10,000—Con- 
tributionship 30,000—City 10,000—Bowery 20,000 
— Long Island 11,000—Hudson 12,000—Seventeenth 
Ward 12,000— Williamsburg 10,000—tna 6000— 
Fireman’s 6000—North American 5000—Howard 
4000—United States 2500—Greenwich 1800—Total 
$160,300. 

The fire had made such progress before it was discov- 
ered, that nothing but the thorough manner in which 
the stores were built, in addition to the efforts of the 
firemen, prevented an extensive conflagration. We 
need not inform our readers that the ground where 
this fire occurred was burnt over by the memorable 
conflagration of 1835; which was taken as a suffici- 
ent hint to build in future with some little regard to 
safety. Consequently, the main walls of all the 
Stores burnt are still standing.—Jour. of Commerce. 


Navat.—The United States Frigate Brandywine, 
Capt. Bolton, arrived at New York, on Monday Jast, 
in thirty days from the Straits of Gibraltar. ‘The re- 
turn of this frigate from her station was occasioned 
by the threatening aspect, some six or eight weeks 
ago, of war withGreat Britain. Intelligence receiv- 
ed at Port Mahon, at that time, from the American 
Ambassador at London, under date of the 9th of 
March, and private letters to the 11th, advising the 
departure of the squadron from the Mediterranean, 
led to a council between Commodore Hull and his 
Captains, on board the Ohio 74, on the 24th, which 
resulted in the sailing of the ships at twelve hours’ 
notice, on the succeeding day. ‘Ibe frigate, after as- 
certaining, by looking into the Bay of Gibraltar, 
that no naval reinforcement, as was reported, had 
assembled, hastened home, as the best point of learn- 
ing the existing relations of the two countries, and 
the wishes of the Government in the case. The 
Brandywine parted company from the Ohio in thick 
and boisterous weather, off the Mediterranean coast 
of Spain, on the 5th of April. It is possible the 
Ohio and Preble may have received more accurate in- 
formation by calling off Lisbon, and returned in con- 
sequence to the Mediterranean station. 

The U.S. vessels Grampus and Dolphin, com- 
posing the African squadron, left the Cape de Verds 
on the 23d of March for the West Indies, officers 
and crews all well. ‘These vessels may be expected 
at New York in a few days. 

Com. Charles Morris, President of the Board of 
Navy Commissioners, has been appointed to the 
command of the Delaware, destined for the Mediter- 
ranean. Com. Warrington will succeed tothe Presi- 
dency of the Board. Commodore Beverly Kennon 
has been ordered to the command of the Navy Yard, 
Washington, to fill the vacancy occasioned by the 
death of Commodore Thos. H. Stevens. 


Dr. Dyorr Parponep.—A pardon was received at 
Philadelphia on 10th inst., for Thomas W. Dyott, 
sentenced on the thirty-first of August, 1839, by the 
Judges of the Court of General Sessions, to three 
years’ imprisonment in the Eastern Penitentiary of 
Pennsylvania. He has, therefore, been in prison 
within a short space of two years. | 


A Suspicious Cuaracrer.—Officer Bowyer, who 
is in Montreal waiting to bring on Mitchell if the 
authorities allow it, writes to New York, that there 
is aman there who is supposed to have been con- 
cerned in the late forgeries on the banks. The officer 
writes: ‘I know where he is now, but he will soon 
sail for England. He came from New Orleans just 
about the time of the forgery, and is full of gold. 
He is rather a small-sized man, bright eyes, hair gray, 
but dyed black. He has a lady and a boy with him. 
I am informed at the house where I put up, that he 
changed some Cincinnati money. He surely has 
been concerned in some roguery, or he would not 
come here to go to England at this time of the year. 
oe Comeau, of the police, also suspected him, 
and called on him; but he suddenly started off after 
the captain left. He isa Englishman. I received 
a letter this day from a gentleman who is watching 
his movements for me.” 


Great Rart or Lumser.—A raft containing five 
millions feet of lumber arrived at Baltimore on Mon- 
day from Port Deposit. 


An Act To Promore Acricu.ture, passed by the 
New York Legislature, became a Jaw on the 5:h 
inst. It BA $8000 per annum for the term 
of five years, for the promotion of agriculture and 
household manufactures in that State, The sum of 
per for New York county is given to the American 

nstitute, 


SusMarine Expiorine Apparatus.—The Nation- 
al Intelligencer states that the U. S. Government 
have adopted for the use of the navy, Captain ‘l'ay- 
lor’s submarine exploring apparatus. 


PennsyLvania—Tue Revenve and Revier Butt. 
—The revenue and relief bill, vetoed by Governor 
Porter, has now become a law, by the vote of two- 
thirds of the members of both Houses of the Legis- 
lature. The following is a condensed statement of 
the most material portions of it. The bill provides 
for a loan of $3,100,000, bearing an interest of 5 per 


| ed, and there is this morning business in 10,000 dol- 


cent., and redeemable in five years, which is to be! transactions in the shares of. the Bank of the United 


appropriated, in the first place, to the payment of 
liabilities already actually incurred, and the residue, 
if any, to the payment of the interest on the public 
ebt. The actual debt of the State is, therefore, not 
increased by the creation of the new loan. The pro- 
visions of the bill require that all the Banks in the 
Commonwealth, (except, perhaps, four, which are 
not subject to a tax upon their dividends,) shall sub- 
scribe to this loan according to a seale laid down, in 
roportion to their respective capitals, as follows: 
anks whose capital does not exceed $300,000, are 
obliged to subscribe an amount equal to one-fourth 
of their capital. Banks whose capital exceed that 
amount, and do not exceed $700,000, are obliged to 
subscribe an amount equal to one-fifth of their capi- 
tal. Banks whose capital exceed that amount, and 
do not exceed $2,500,000, are obliged to subscribe | 
an amount equal to 174 per cent. of their capital. 
And the Girard Bank, which is the only one whose 
capital exceeds that amount, is obliged to subscribe 
$400,000 of the loan. The several Banks subscri- 
bing to the loan as aforesaid; may pay for the same 
in one, two, and five dollar notes, of which not more 
than one-fourth shall be of the latter denomination. 
The amount of the total issue, therefore, of one and 
two dollar notes, would be $2,325,000, and of five 
dollar notes, #775,000, and they are to be of such 
form and phraseology as the Governor may pre- 
scribe. The Banks issuing these notes, are obliged 
to receive them in payment of debts, and on depo- 
site, payable in like currency, and are obliged to re- 
deem them in no other way, than by giving the hold- 
er the State Stock created by this bill, for the same 
at par, whenever they shall be presented in amounts 
of one hundred dollars and upwards. It seems tobe 
a singular anomaly in this bill, that the Banks which 
do not pay any tax upon their dividends, viz.—the 
Bank of Pentoyiventn, the Mechanics, and Farm- 
ers and Mechanics, and perhaps one other, are not 
obliged to subscribe to any part of the new loan, but 
may obtain all the advantages resulting from the 
bill, by depositing with the Auditor General, an 
amount of the State stock which they already own. 


Farat Casuatty.—We learn from the Cumber- 
land Civilian that Mr. Henry Wright, an esteemed 
citizen of that place, lost his life by a sudden and 
melancholy casualty on Sunday last. It appears 
that during the prevalence of a heavy storm of wind, 
on that day, Mr. Wright started on horseback to 
visit his sister, residing near Cresaptown, and 
whilst riding through the woods, about two miles 
above Cumberland, he met a friend, Mr. James War- 
ren, when they stopped and entered into conversa- 
tion, and while thus engaged a heavy tree near by 
fell and before they could get out of the way it reach- 
ed them, Mr. Wee was struck on the head, by 
a braneh, and stunned, though not dangerously hurt. 
But Mr. Wright was caught and crushed to the earth, 
by a large Fimb, which, when found, was lying 
across his breast. The injuries thus sustained were 
such as to canse his death on the second day alter 
the accident.—Balt, Pat. 


Bank Rossery.—The cashier of the Union Bank 
of Tennessee gives notice through the Philadelphia 
papers that a package of notes of said bank was 
stolen from its vault, amounting to $18,000, being 
of the denominations of fifties, variously dated from 
1833 to 1835, and all payableat the Bank of Louisi- 
ana, New Orleans. o notes of the above denomi- 
nation, and payable at that point, are now in circula- 
tion, excepting those composing the above package. 


Detuce.—The Pickville (Alabama) Register says 
our river has been for about a fortnight swelled toan 
extraordinary height; indeed, it is said that the Tom- 
bighee has not presented such a spectacle before with- 
in twenty years. Great damage has doubtless been 
sustained on the other side of the river, and probably 
some lives have been lost. Some houses and much 
cotton and steamboat wood and fencing, have been 
swept down the broad and rapid current. Several 
negroes, we understand, were confined by the water 
for two days and nights in the tops of trees before 
they were discovered and relieved. 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


The steam-ship Britannia, Capt. Cleland, arrived 
at Boston on Thursday morning, 6th inst., perform- 
ing the passage in fifteen daysand a half, and bring- 
ing English papers to the 20th of April. 

[he most important news by this arrival is that 
which relates to the affairs between Great Britain and 
the Chinese, which is now considered settled ; though 
we infer, from some remarks in the London papers, 
that the English merchants are not fully satisfied 
with the results. 

The steamer Caledonia, from Boston, arrived at 
Liverpool on the morning of the 15th, having made 
the passage in thirteen days and eighteen hours.— 
The intelligence she carried out was favourably re- 
ceived as being of a pacific nature, as indicative of 
the continuance of peace and amity between Eng- 
land and the United States. 

The Steamer President.—Up to the day of the 
Britannia’s departure, no information had reached 
England of the steamer President, which left New 
York on the 10th of March; and eighty per cent. was 
asked for insurance. Speculations are indulged as 
to her probable fate; but that which seemed to af- 
ford the most satisfaction, was the probability of 
her having put into Halifax; this we know was not 
the fact. 

The following is from a Liverpool letter, of Sun- 
day night, April 18th. We regret again to be unable 
to give you any satisfactory intelligence of this ves- 
sel, now thirty-eight days at sea. A great many 
ships from the westward have reached our port 
since the last post for London, none of which, how- 
ever, bring any intelligence of the President.— 
Amongst the number is the Maria, Collins, from St. 
Michaels, who reports that nothing was kuown of 
her at Terceira on the 27th, at Payal on the 28th of 
March, or at St. Michael’s on the 2d inst. The 

robability, therefore of her being atthe Western Is- 
ands is much diminished by this arrival. 

The Londouw Sun of the 19th says, the only hope 
is from the West India mails, to arrive about the 23d 
of April. 

The Baltimore Patriot of Tuesday evening says: 
We have information which leads us to hope that 
the steamship President is safe, having gone into 
Madeira. A letter has been received by Mr. How- 
ell of Cumberland, Md., whose father was on board of 
the President, from a relation of his who resides at 
Southampton, England, stating the fact of the ar- 
rival of the steamship at Madeira, and detailing how 
the news reached him. 

No discoveries have been made in relation to the 
great robbery at Windsor Castle. Lovegrove, the 
porter, of whose arrest we had an account by the last 
arrivals has been discharged, there not being suffi- 
cient evidence for his commitment. Some of the 
papers intimate that the investigation is not very 
zealouly pushed, for certain secret reasons. Ouly 
£100 reward is offered. 

The London Spectator mentions the fifih Ameri- 
can vessel detained and overhauled by a British 
cruiser, on (groundless) suspicion of being en 
in the slave trade, with the brief remark, * ‘l'hese 
things are very awkward just now.” 

Commodore Napier had returned to England from 
the Mediterranean, and was received with great hon- 
ours at Liverpool. It is stated in one of the papers 
that he will take the chief command in the Pacitic. 

The Albert, iron steam vessel, for the Niger ex- 
pedition, sailed from Deptford on the 13th of April, 
and anchored off Woolwich to complete her prepa- 
rations. She was to sail for Africa about the 20th. 

The House of Commons was to resume its ses- 
sions after the Easter recess, on the 20th of April. 

The season in England and on the Continent is 
described as being unusually forward. 

The brig Majestic, Tait, from London for London- 
derry to embark emigrants for America, was totally 
wrecked at Tyree, on the evening of the 2d April; 
the captain and three of his crew were washed over- 
board and perished. 

The London papers announce the failure of the 
Banking House of Barber and Marshall, of Walsall, 
near Birmingham; and that of Wakefield & Co., of 
London. ‘The latter House carried on business as 
bankers and stock brokers, and their deficiencies are 
stated at £70,000. 

The Liverpool Journal states that the importation 
of wheat and flour from Canada into Great Britain, 
last year, was 278,761 barrels of flour, and 141,931 
minots of wheat, each minot being equal to three 
bushels. Those engaged in the trade expect that 
the importation of the present year will reach 700,000 
barrels of flour, and wheat ia proportion. 

The London Times says, accounts from Ireland 
represent the northern parts of the county of Tippe- 
rary to be in a state bordering on actual insurrec- 
tion. The town of Nenagh has the appearance of a 
place preparing for a siege, the streets being crowd- 
ed with troops, despatched thither from the garrison 
of Limerick, comprising a troep of the 17th Lancers, 
two companies of the 20th fot, and two or three 
pieces of ordnance were expected to arrive there in 
the course of Friday evening. ‘The orders of the 
military are to scour the disturbed districts day and 
night in bodies of 25 to 30, and to be in constant rea- 
diness for active duty at five minutes warning. Inthe 
meantime the work of bloodshed and outrage pro- 

ses with fearful 

‘The London Standard of April 15th, states that in 
American Securities the business has not been exten- 
sive, but the late improved inquiry has been sustain- 


lars of Pennsylvania Stocks at 75, and numerous 


States, though not at a better quotation than 5/, 5s, and 
5/. 103. per share. ‘The other stocks are all saleable 
at the rates of the enclosed list, though no actual 
business has taken place in the course of the present 
day. The reports of the manufactaring districts are 
not so improving as might have been anticipated 
from the favourable termination of the difficulties 
with China and the United States. The cotton 
market appears to be heavy at Liverpool, and there 
is a decline of one-third cent per lb. in London on 
East India Cotton, during the last four days. 


American Funds in London April 19th. 

Indiana 5 per cent sterling, 1863 63 66 
Kentucky 6 per cent, 1868 about 80 
Louisiana 5 per cent, Barings, 1844 &c. about 80 
Maryland 5 per cent sterling. 1889 buyers 74 
New York 5 per cent, 1888... . 81 82 
Ohio 6 per cent 1856 de. 854 85 
Name | vania 5 per cent, about 75 

mited States Shares, £50 £5 5 


United Staies Bank.—The arrangement with the 
holders of the United States Bank debentures, part 
of which wil! become due to-morrow will be effected 
in the following manner :—The whole amount which 
is 800,000 pounds, is ere secured by a deposit of 
$2,662,000 Pennsylvania Five per cent. Stocks; 
$900,000 Michigan Six per cents, 888,000 dollars 
Mississippi Five per cents, amounting altogether to 
4,450,000 dollars. For the portion which falls due 
to-morrow—namely, 400,000 pounds, an additional 
deposite of 225,000 dollars Pennsylvania Five per 
cents. has been made, and this additional security 
procures the consent of the holders to postpone their 
claims. With respect to the half yearly coupons at- 
tached to the debentures, they will be paid to-mor- 
row as usually. The remaining 400,000/. of the 
principal debt falls due on the 15th of April 1842. 
he application of so large an amount of assets be- 
long to the ** United States Bank”’ as security for only 
an inconsiderable portion of their debts, proves how 
completely the whole must have passed beyond the 
reach of the shareholders and the more immediate 
claimants upon them.—London Standard of 15th ult. 

The London Globe announces that detachments 
from various regiments amounting to 1500 men, and 
the due proportion of officers were about to be sent 
to the various stations in North America. Arrange- 
ments were also in progress for raising and organiz- 
ing an additional number of veteran companies, for 
exclusive and permanent service in Canada where 
they are to be employed upon garrison duty. 

e European intelligence, and that from Egypt 
and Turkey are of little interest. The restored l'ur- 
kish fleet had reached Constantinople, though with 
crews greatly diminished from those which manned 
the ships when seized by the Egy tian Paca; and 
a change had occurred in the 7 rkieh ministry fa- 
vourable to Mehemet Ali’s views as to the hereditary 
Government of Egypt. The affairs in the East, 
however, do not seem to be permanently settled ; 
there are evidently remaining the seeds of discord 
perhaps of war. Mehemet Ali evinces no prompt- 
ness in according to all the terms of the treaty—and 
will probably seize the first opportunity to re-estab- 
lish his power. 

There had been trouble at Samos and Candia.— 
Attempts at insurrection had been made which, how- 
ever, proved unsuccessful, and the Sultan’s power is 
yet undiminished. 

Accounts from Armenia state that the whole coun- 
try around Diarbekir is in a state of insurrection. 

The Swiss Journals state that a great number of 
the inhabitants of Chamounix, although in the en- 
— of a certain degree of wealth are disposing 
of their property with the intention of emigrating 
with their families, some to New York, others to 
Louisianna, where many of their fellow country- 
men have made successful settlements. 

Itis stated in letters from Teheran, dated Febru- 
ary 14th, ** that the differences existing between Per- 
sia and Great Britain had been satisfactorily arrang- 
ed ; the Shah of Persia having declared himself eal 
to cede the fortress of Gurian, taken by his troops 
in the last war.” It was consequently expected that 
on Embassy would return to Teheran forth- 
with. 

The earthquake which was felt at Naples on the 
21st ult. was much more severe in the interior of the 
country. At Foggia, the principal town of the 
Capitanate, twochurches, a chapel and eleven houses, 
were thrown down, while ss all the windows in 
the place were broke. Forty-six corpses, horribly 
mutilated, were taken out of the ruins. 


FRANCE. 


The Paris papers contain no very momentous news. 
M. Guizot had announced in the Chamber of Depu- 
ties, that negotiations pending between Great Bri- 
tain and France promised a satisfactory conclusion 
of the difference between the two countries; and de- 
clared it to be his opinion that France would derive 
benefit by receding from her present isolated condi- 
tion, and by harmonizing with the allied powers, if 
it could be done with due regard to the interests and 
honour of the country; but he would not give fur- 
ther explanation, which was demanded. 


Freshet in the South of France.—The last winter in 
the South of France was very severe. A letter from 
Marseilles says:—* mse rains commenced in 
November last, and much damage was sustained in 
consequence of the unusual fall of water, especially 
on the rivers Soaneand Rhone. It sohappened that 
on my way from Paris to Marseilles I took passage 
in the first boat that dared venture on the Soane after 
the freshet, from Chalons to Lyons, the distance of 
about 100 miles. The scene on the borders of the 
river was truly sad.° I witnessed hundreds and 
hundreds; cal I may add thousands, of dwelling 
houses prostrated to the ground; whole villages, 
where there were from fifty to three hundred houses, 
almost entirely swept away by the flood ; and it did 
not endhere. From Lyons to the mouth of the Rhone 
there was but one continued sad spectacle, exhibit- 
ing on each side of the river the ruins of many dwell- 
ings.” 

TURKEY AND EGYPT. 

The mutual affairs of these two powers yet remain 
in abeyance, the Porte not having determined on the 
ultimate line of conduct it will pursue toward the 
Pacha. The following paragrapha contain about all 
there is of interest : 

The Leipsic Gazette under the date of Vienna, 2d 
inst., fnentions that Prince Metternich had lately de- 
clared, that “if the treaty of London was not execu- 
ted in the spirit of humanity in which it was con- 
ceived toward Mehemet Ali, Austria would withdraw 
completely from it, and leave to the authors of a war, 
which would then become inevitable, all the respon- 
sibility of such a calamity.” 

The Christians of Candia have revolted against 
the Porte, and appealed to the commander of a 
British frigate for support in asserting their right to 
an independent government under the protection of 
England. They form a majority of the population 
of the island; and they enjoyed immunities under 
the rule of Mehemet Ali, of which they are now de- 

rived. 

‘ A state prisoner at Smyrna, sentenced to die of 
hunger in prison, was found alive twenty-eight days 
after hisincarceration. This unfortunate man (whose 
sentence has been commuted) confessed that he had 
prolonged his existence by a box of wafers, which 
also contained a smal] piece of gum elastic and a mor- 
sel of sealing wax. hen these were exhausted, he 
began to eat the miserable pasteboard box which had 
contained them. 


FROM CHINA. 


The overland India mail reached London on the 
10th of April, bringing advices from Canton to the 
23d January, Calcutta to the 18th of February, and 
Bombay to the Ist of March. 

It appears that, after some hard fighting, the pre- 
liminaries for an adjustment of the difficulties with 
China had been arran In consequence of the 
tardiness and alledged insincerity of the Imperial 
Commissioner, the Bogue forts were attacked by the 
English forces on the 9th January, and in two hours 
were in their possession, with a loss of two killed, 
and twenty-three woended on the part of the Eng- 
lish, and from 500 to 700 on the part of the Chi- 
nese, many of whom were killed in the attempt to 


escape by jumping down from their embrasures, a |. 


depth of twenty feet to the rocks below. On the 
10th, a communication was made by the Chinese 
Commander-in-Chief to Captain Elliot, who there- 
upon desisted from further hostilities, On the 26th 
a circular was issued, announcing the following 

reliminary arrangements, agreed on batween the 

ritish Plenipotentiary, and the Imperial Commis- 
sioner. 

*©1. The cession of the Island and harbour of 
Hong Kong to the British Crown, All just charges 
and duties to the empire upon the commerce carried 
on there to be. paid as if the trade were conducted at 
Whampoa. 

‘*2. An indemnity to the British Government of 
6,000,000 dollars, 1,000,000 dollars payable at 
once, and the remainder in equal annual instalments, 
ending in 1846. 

“*3. Direct official intercourse between the coun- 
tries upon an equal footing. 

“© 4, The trade of the port of Canton to be open- 
ed within ten days after the Chinese New Year, and 
to be carried on at Whampoa till further arran 
ments are practicable at the new settlement. Details 
remain matter of negotiation.” 

The arrangement has, of course, greatly reduced 
the price of teas, and other Chinese merchandize, 
As might have been anticipated, the English mer- 
chants who hold large stocks of teas are greatly dis- 
satisfied, as are the dealers in opium, who hoped to 
have the traffic legalized. 
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INDIA. 

The British are likely to have more business in 
India. ‘The native powers in the interior are at war, 
and probably will require the interference of the Bri- 
tish arms. 

The Punjaub.—The news from Lahore is im- 
rtant, leading more and more to the belief that the 
ritish forces will soon interfere. It appears that 
Shere Singh, having Induced the troops outside the 
city of Lahore to join his standard, commenced an 
attack with a determination to remove the Ranee 
Chund Kooar, mother of No Nehal Singh, from the 
throne. ‘The city gates were suddenly ordered to be 
closed on the evening of the 14th of January; guns 
were planted at them, and no persons were allowed 
to approach the walls from the outside. On the 15th 
nothing was decided, but during the night some of 
Shere Singh’s partisans having entered one of the 
tes, that chief succeeded in establishing himeelf 
in the city, where he held a durbar. 

The fort still held out for the Ranee, and contin- 
ued to fire upon the adherents of Shere Singh. 

The contest, which it was at first thought would 
speedily terminate in favour of the assailant, was 
continued up to the date of the latest intelligence. 
Orders had been issued to several British regiments 
to prepare for marching, as it was expected, toward 
capital of Bengal light 

engal.—The seco iment 

been disbanded for cowardice exhibited 
in an affair with a body of Affyhan horse, in Cabool, 
on the of consists 
of Sipahis, or Sepoys, with European officers. 

behaved but the men turned their 
horses and fled when ordered tocharge the Affghans. 


RUSSIA AND CIRCASSIA. 
Odessa, March 24.—It seems to be the intention 
of Russia to employ this year a very considerable 
force against the Circassian mountaineers. The di- 
vision of infantry stationed at Taganrog (belonging 
to the 5th corps of the army) is already gone to 
Georgia. The 11th division, stationed on the other 
side of the Dniester, has also received orders to be 
in readiness to march, having been already raised to 
its full complement. The 12th division remains, 
for the present, in Bessarabia; but is recruiting with 
great activity, and seems only to wait till it is com- 
plete. The troops in Georgia are, it is true, greatly 
reduced by typhus, and other epidemic disorders, but 
the six divisions, consisting of 72,000 men, which 
are advancing, united with the troops in Georgia, 
may certainly operate very decidedly on the offen- 
sive, unless hindered by want of provisions, which 
is much felt in these provinces, chiefly in conse- 
quence of the severe winter. 
FROM TEXAS. 

Late Texas dates have been received at New Or- 
leans. The French frigate Sabine was at Galves- 
ton, from Pensacola. Business at Houston was rep- 
resented as being very brisk. The news of the ne- 
gotiation of the loan at Paris created no little excite- 
ment, and many of the merchants were offering to 
take the Treasury notes at three for one. The expe- 
dition to Santa Fe, which was expected to divert 
much of the trade to Texas, was to start about the 
20th of May. The Galveston Courier of the 24th 
April says, that it is not true that Texas has agreed 
to pay England, as her part of the Mexican debt, the 
sum of $1,000,000, and adds, that if an agreement 
of this nature had been made, it must have been se- 
cret, and of course could not have transpired. 


MARRIED. 

On Thursday evening, the 6th instant, by the Rev. John 
Wallace, the Rev. ALrrep Nevin, to Miss Saran, youngest 
daughter of Rosert Jenxins, Esq., of Windsor, 
county, Pennsylvania. 


OBITUARY. 

ed this life, on —— 16th instant, at Thorndale 
near ‘Taneytown, Md., Mrs. H. Birnix, consort of C. Birnie, 
Esq., in the 68th year of herage. In this dispensation of Divine 
Providence, the community has lost a member greatly re- 
spected and beloved ; the church to which she a 
deprived of one of its most valued members ; and her ly 
is bereaved of a parent endeared to them by every tie that can 
attach the heart of husband and children; or that renders 
venerable the name of Mother. Few in this world of sorrow 
have been more remarkably favoured, than the subject of this 
notice. Not only a child of God herself, and as such, 
ing the rich consolations of the Gospel of his Son; but 
many years previous to her death she was permitted to behold 
the happiness of her household, ordered in the fear of God, 
and to see all her large family actively engaged in the service 
of the Redeemer. Yet it pleased her Heavenly Father to af- 
flict her with a wasting disease, which at length terminated 
her life. In all its progress, however, she was enabled to 
exercise unreserved submission to her Father's will; and 
with the conscious approach of death, so likewise increased 
her unwavering confidence in the mercy of a covenant keep- 
ing God, reconciled to sinners the shedding of the Re- 
deemer’s blood. A few days before her death, she express- 
ed her great indebtedness to the goodness of God for the 
culiar blessings which He had bestowed upon her; and th 
in the prospect of death, her only hope of acceptance with 
God, was in Jesus the all-sufficient Saviour—the sinner’s 
friend. When she was asked, a few momenis before she 
died, “ what she an of Jesus?” In a voice scarcely au- 
dible, she replied—* Oh! Jesus is precious, He is precious” — 
and desiring his speedy approach in the language of the Apos- 
tle, “ fell on sleep.” 

What er evidence, than is here afforded, can the 
most anxious friend desire, to assure as that the Savour in 
whom she trusted with so a confidence, is now “her 
exceeding great reward ;"* and that she is 

“In a nobler, sweeter song, 
Singing His power to save, 
Whilst her poor lisping, stam tongue 
Lies silent in the grave.” 

And is not the cup of sorrow, which this afflictive dispen- 
sation has placed Son hands, enwreathed with flowers of 
fadeless bloom ; and the very draught itself, mingled largely 
with living water? Who can behold such a death scene, so 
calm, so dignified, s0 victorious over all the power of death, 
and not exclaim—* Let me die the death of the righteous.” 
“ Blessed are the dead that die in the Lord.” 

“ Rest, Mother! rest, thy work is done, 
Thy spirit is not here: — 
The battle’s won, 
But where’s the Victor? here! 
Behold! behold! the pearly gates 
Of Heaven, are opened wide; 
What glorieus rapture now awaits 
The spirit glorified : 
Weep on, ye mourners, as ye go, 
But weiounl for the dead, 
Ye lay upon its pillow low, 
A resting, painless head. 
Weep for yourselves, and weep for those, 
Earth's eum path, who tread ; 
But not for them who here repose, 
No! weep not for the dead. 


J. P.C. 


BOARD OF PUBLICATION. 


The Treasurer acknowledges the receipt of the following 
sums during the month of April. 

Rev. John L. a oy St. Franciaville, La. his don. 
$50. Cong. Elder’s Ridge, Pa., $7.52. Cross Roads, cong. 
Pa., $5.75, per Mr. Meclivain. 2d street ch. Troy, N. Y. in 
part of 2d inst., by Rev. Dr. Snodgrass, $53.10, less pean 
cts. J. Wilson, Sinking Valley, per D. P. Tusser, $50. John 
McArthur, 10th church, Philad., 2d inst., $20. D. R. Evans, 
Winnsboro’ S. C. 2d instalment on his sub’n, $50. Rev. H. 
Hervey, Martinsburg, Ohio, $37.50, less postage, 25 cents. 
D. Kirkpatrick, Central ch. Philad., $10. 

W. Treasurer. 


BOARD OF FOREIGN MISSIONS. 

The annual meeting of the Board of Foreign Missions of 
the Presbyterian Chureh, will be held in the Lecture-room 
of the Second terian Church, Philadelphia, (Rev. Dr. 
Cuyler’s) on Tuesday the 18th instant, at four o'clock, P. M. 
The Rev. Joseph McElroy, D.D., is appointed to preach the 
Sermon before the Board, on Sabbath evening the 23d inst, 
Notice of the place will be given on the morning of that 
in the different churches. The Rev. Henry R. Wilson, ig 
his alternate. Watrer Lownie, Cor. Sec. 


NOTICE. 

Agreeably to charter is hereby given to the members of 
“The Corporation for the relief of poor and distressed Pres- 
vo ministers, and the poor and distressed widows and 

ildren of Presbyterian ministers,” that a meeting of said 
Corporation is to take place on the 2lst day of May next, in 
the sixth Presbyterian church of Philadelphia, at 5 o'clock P. 
M.., for the transaction of all business that may then be 
before the Board. : 

Asn. Green, Sec’y of the Corporation. 


PRESBYTERY OF HUNTINGDON. 
The Presbytery of Hunti stands adjourned to meet in 
Lewistown on Thursday, 27 inst. at 11 o'clock. A. M. 
J. Moore, Stated Clerk. 


[ NIVERSALISM AS IT IS—Or, Text Book of Mod- 
ern Universalism in America, by Rev. Edwin F. Hat- 
field. Just received and for sale 
M.S. MARTIEN. 


may 15 Corner Seventh and George St. Philadelphia. 


MERSON’S GEOGRAPHY.—-Hoean & Toompson, 
30 North Fourth Philadel just issued 
from the press—Outlines a y istory, pre- 
senting a concise view of the Worid, by Frederick Emerson, 
author of the North American Arithmetic. This work fur- 
nishes a great want in the a of teaching two important 
branches of study, particularly in that of Geography, as here- 
tofvre followed in the echool books. It avoids the dry inter- 
minable, and to young learners, very useless details that fill 
up all the books called Geographies. It unites intimately 
two branches of study that ought never to have been sepa- 
rated, the one continually illustrating the other, and blend 
in such familiar and natural manner, as to give the mind 
the youthful learner a correct and intelligent impression of 
the different geographical divisions of the earth, their char- 
acter, and history. The present publication . for 
the younger classes of learners. It will be s ed bya 
larger work, carrying out this truly philosophical plan tosuch 
an extent as to embody a complete geographical and histon- 
cal system of instruction for the r classes in acade- 
ies. may 15—3t 


mi 
N EW and for sale by J. Wuez- 
Tuam & Son, 144 Chestnut street, above Sixth, Phila- 
delphia, Sermons on Revivals. By Rev. Albert Barnes, with 
an introduction, by Joel Parker, D.D., President of the New 
York Union Th ical cee In 1 vol. 18mo. A Plea 
for the Intemperate. By David M. Reese, A.M. M_D., late 
Professor of the and Practice of Physic in the Albany 
Medical College. In 1 vol.18mo. Universalism as it is; or, 
Text Book of Modern Universalism in America. By Rev 
Cdwin F. Hatfield. In 1 vol. 12mo. Remarks on the Oxford 
Theology, in connexion with iis bearing upon the Law of 


Nature, and the docirine of Justification 


by Faith. By Van- 
burgh Livingston. In 1 vol. 18mo., &. may 15 
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THE PRESBYTERIAN. 


THOUGHTS OF A YOUNG MAN IN PROSPECT OF 
dt ay DEATH. 


Sad, solitary Thought, who keep’st thy vigils, 
Thy solemn vigils, in the sick man’s mind, — 
ommaning. lonely with his sinking soul, 
And masing:on the dubious glooms that lie 
In dim obscurity before him—thee, 
Wrapped in thy dark magnificence I call 
Atahis still, midnight hour, this awful season, 
When, on my bed, in wakeful restlessness, _ 
I turn nie, wearisome.’ While all, around, 
All,.all, save me, sink in forgetfulness, 
I only wake to watch the sickly taper 
Whieh lights me to my tomb. - Yes, ’tis the hand 
Of death I feel'press heavy on my vitals, — | 
Slow—sapping the warm current of existence. 
My moments now.are few. The sand of life 
Ebbsastly toits finish. Yet a little, 
And the last fleeting particle will fall, 
Silent, unseen, unnoticed, unlamented. 
Come, then, sad Thought, and let us meditate, — 
While meditate we may. There’s left us now 
But a small portion of what men call time, 
"o held communion ; for even now the knife, 
The separating knife, I feel divide 
The tender bond that binds my soul on earth. 
¥es, I mast die—I feel that I must die; 
And though, to me, life has been dark and dreary, 
Though hope, for me, has smiled but to deceive, 
And disappointment marked me as her vietim, 
Yet do I feel my soul recoil within me, 
As I contemplate the dim gulf of death, — 
The shaddering void, the awful blank—futurity. 
Ay, I had planned full many a sanguine scheme 
OF earthly happiness—romantic schemes, 
And fraught with loveliness ;—and it is hard 
To feel the hand of death arrest one’s steps, 
Throw a chill blight o’er all one’s budding hopes, 
And hurl one’s soul untimely to the shades, 
Lost in.the gaping gulf of blank oblivion. 
Fifty years hence, and who will hear of Henry ? 
O, none :—another busy brood of beings 
Will shoot op in the interim, and none 
Will hold him in remembrance. I shall sink 
As sinks a stranger in the crowded streets 
Of busy London :—some short bustle’s caused, 
A few.inquiries, and the crowds close in, 
And all’s forgotten. On my grassy grave 
The men of future time will careless tread, 
And read my name upon the sculptured stone ; 
Nor will the sound, familiar to their ears ; 
Recall my vanished memory. I did hope 
For better things.—I hoped I should not leave 
The earth without a vestige. Fate decrees — 


Jt shall be otherwise—and I submit. 


Henceforth, O world, no more of thy desires! 

No more of hope !—the wanton vagrant! 

I abjure all.—Now other cares engross me, 

And my tired soul, with emulative haste, 

Looks to its God, and plumes its wings for heaven, 


LORD'S PRAYER. 


Father Supreme! who heaven and earth hast made, 
Eternal praises to Thy name be paid, 

Thy Kingdom come. By men Thy will be done, 
As done by those in glory round Thy throne. 

This day our daily bread on us bestow. 

And pardon our offences, as we show — 

Pardon to others who effend us here. 

Nor lead us into trials too severe; 

But rather guard us in the evil hour. 

For thine the kingdom is, and Thine the power, 
And Thine the glory, to which all things tend, 
Without beginning, and without an end, | 


WATER SPOUTS. 

One of the rarest and most astounding phe- 
nomena of the sea is a water-spout. I have 
known a good many old sailors who had never 
seen one; and those who have seen them, va 
very materially in their accounts: of them. ‘tt 
was my good fortune, while on a passage to 
New Orleans, to witness a more remarkable 
display of these ocean wonders than I hav® ever 
heard or read of. We were laying becalmed 
between the island of Cuba and the Grand 
Cumman, when I heard the captain call all 
hands; and I ran upon deck to ascertain the 
cause. ‘“ Look yonder!” said the captain; and 
turning my head in the direction of his arm, I 
saw a monstrous column of water, hissing, 
whirling, and foaming, and ascending perpen- 
dicularly from the sea until its head was lost in 
the clouds. I was struck aghast at the sight ; 
but I soon recovered my presence of mind, and 
to enjoy a more complete and better view, | 
climbed up to the mast head. But I had scarce- 
ly reached the topmost cross-trees, when the 
captain called out to me to look ahead, and 
turning my eyes in that direction, I saw another 
enormous pillar of water, but nearer to our ship 
than the one astern; and immediately three 
more were formed, two on the larboard and one 
on the starboard side. They were formed al- 
most simultaneously, and the sight was terrible 
beyond conception. The clouds looked like the 
roof of a monstrous cayern, supported by enor- 
mous pillars of crystal, ‘The rushing of water 
as it ascended into the clouds bore a strong re- 
semblance to the narrow part of the Falls 
of Niagara. Their duration did not much 
exceed six or seven minutes; and before I 
had time to note any of their peculiarities, 
they gradually melted away like a cloud of 
mist, and I rubbed my eyes, almost doubting 
whether I had been cheated by a spectral illu- 
sion. It was a terrific sight, and our danger 
was extreme; for had one of these columns of 
water come in contact with our ship, she would 
have been rent to pieces like a scroll of paper. 
It was a grand marine hall in which we were 
enclosed, and if the sun could have shone upon 
it, the effect would have been terribly beautiful. 
But I was entirely satisfied; and when the 
clouds were swept away, and a light breeze 
once more bore us along over the bright blue 
waves, I returned thanks more devoutly for the 
grand display that I had witnessed, than for 
the perils I had escaped. 

Sailors have the credit of being superstitious ; 
and the cause, by the unthinking, is attributed 
to their ignorance; but, I think, with great in- 
justice. Nature presents herself to them in 
such strange and awe-inspiring aspects, that it 
should not be a matter of ot wonder if 
they regard her with soberer feelings than do 
those who mingle but little with her. I re- 
member a very remarkable instance of the 
awakening of deep and serious thoughts in the 
mind of a sailor, by the sight of an object at 
sea, which on land might have produced no ef- 
fect. I was making a passage in one of our 
Havre packets, and one Sunday afternoon I sat 
upon deck, reading by the gradually failing 
light of the setting sun. A sailor passed near 
me, stopped, and asked me to read to him. It 
was the Bible that I held in my hand; and I 
opened it, and read to him the ninth chapter of 

nesis. ‘ And now Jack,” I said, as I closed 
the Holy Book, “when you see a rainbow 
again, bear in mind that God remembers you 
then, though he may forget you at all other 
times. He hath set his bow in the cloud, to re- 
mind you of His watchfulness.” 

‘Thank you, sir,” said Jack, “I will bear it 
in mind.” 

The next morning I happened to come upon 
deck just after the sun had risen. It was calm 
‘and cloudy; and presently a glorious rainbow 
spanned the whole heavens, and was distinctly 
reflected in the bosom of the ocean. As I stood 
gazing upon the bright vision, I heard some 
body exclaim “I see it! I see it’—and turning 
round, 1 perceived the sailor to whom I had 
read the chapter from the Bible, ing by 
my side, absolutely pale, and trembling, Prom 
the most profane man 1n the ship, he became 


| He was now Mr. H— 


| less and abandoned Jack 
| the’ ocean. He attributed the entire change 


honour and usefulness. After our arrival at port, 


| [lost sight of him for a year or two, and pro- 


bably should ‘have forgotten him altogether, had 
-he not surprised me one morning by a call. 
| —; and in his new char- 
acter I could hardly recognize the once reck- 
ar I had known on 


that had taken place in his feelings to that glo- 
rious bow of promise which first awoke in his 
mind.a feeling of reverence for his Maker.— 


| Knickerbocker for April. 


From the Congregational Observer. 
FRUITS OF INTEMPERANCE. 
We are often told of millions of drunkards : 
‘of thousands killed by intemperance: of fami- 
lies innumerable destroyed by alcohol. But the 
immensity of the statement, destroys vividness 
of impression and feeling. ‘The tale of a single 
wounded soldier, awakens more sympathy, than 
the bare statistics of a thousand battle fields. 
The following brief outline is therefore given to 
the public, in the hope of exciting an interest in 
the drunkard’s sufferings ; and illustrating the 
character of those who entice him to destruc- 
tion. This narrative is strictly true. The facts 
detailed were furnished, either by the subject of 
the narrative himself, or by his wife; and are 


-| corroborated by persons of the first standing in 


the city of Hartford, where nearly all the scenes 
described, took place. 

William , was a young man of supe- 
rior native talents. With few advantages of ed- 
ucation, he had mastered the science of chemis- 
try, and had delivered public lectures, with suc- 
cess. He was also gifted with a peculiarly 
lovely disposition, attractive social qualities, and 
remarkable conversational powers. His salary 
was ample, his domestic relations were delight- 
ful, and his future prospects brilliant with hope. 

His superior information, and conversational 
tact, drew around him a large circle of ac- 
quaintance. Their invitations drew him, at first, 
occasionally, next, frequently—and then habi- 
tually, froni his own evening fireside. Those 
were days when the glass was circulated in the 
assemblage of friends. This custom was duly 
observed in the circles which he frequented. His 
own social qualities, and compliance with com- 
mon civilities, induced him to partake of the 
enlivening beverage, with moderation. But who 
is proof against the insidious power of tempta- 
tion? It coiled itself in the bosom of angels 
of light, and they fell. It insinuated itself into 
Eden, and our once holy progenitors sinned. 
So, ere this youth of talent, and loveliness was 
aware of danger, the sad process of ruin by 
which millions have been lost, had carried him 
far towards that fearful precipice, where mode- 
rate drinking terminates in the gulf of hopeless, 
and habitual intemperance. 

The steps of the process need not here be re- 
peated. ‘Terrible as they are, familiarity has 
almost deprived them of interest. But who can 
tell the emations of a refined and affectionate 
wife, when the terrible truth is forced on her 
knowledge, that her husband is a drunkard : 
that years of hopeless disappointment and 
shame, are to take the place of those glad 
scenes of domestic happiness, with which anti- 
cipation had crowded the future. Whocan de- 
scribe the scenes of anguish, the days of with- 
ering grief, the nights of sleepless woe, in that 
house, when the brilliant man, the affectionate 
husband, became the slave of intemperance. 

His habits were followed by the inevitable 
consequences—gradual loss of business—loss 
of respectability—loss of property—abandon- 
ment of friends—ruin of character—loss of 
self respect—-and open, confirmed street drunk- 
enness. When this last stage of the dreadful 
process was reached, the occasional sober mo- 
ments of this infatuated man were seasons of 
intense wretchedness. He would throw himself 
at the feet of his wife, implore her forgiveness 
with tears of anguish, curse his own folly and 
weakness, and religiously resolve to abstain 
wholly from the accursed beverage. But it has 
been said by one, who having been once a 
drunkard, and had escaped so as by fire, * that 
if there is in the universe any pain worse than 
the torments of the damned, it is the unsatisfied 
cravings of the drunkard’s appetite.” So this 
miserable man found it. When he passed the 
shops where liquor was displayed for sale, the 
sight of it, awakened and goaded these terrible 
cravings, and produced a species of phrenzy. 
He would madly rush in, and drink till con- 
science was stupified, and self respect destroy- 
ed. Or if sometimes able to resist temptation, 
his associates in intemperance would rush out 
to entice him to their haunts, when their min- 
gled urgencies and speers, with the sight and 
smell of the fatal draught, would overpower his 
resolution, and he would return “like a dog to 
his vomit.” 

Sensible at length of his own weakness, 
goaded by shame and remorse, and influenced 
too by feelings alike honourable to his head and 
heart, he resolved to place himself beyond the 
reach of temptation. For this purpose he found 
a temperance ship, proceeding on a long voy- 
age, and although unacquainted with the duties 
of a sailor, and unaccustomed to such hard- 
ships as a seaman’s life imposes, he procured 
employment before the mast. He was absent 
nineteen months, and endured much privation, 
but his object was accomplished. Daring that 
long period he tasted no liquor, and returned 
with his appetite for strong drink, apparently 
extinct. Both he and his wife, were once more 
happy in each other’s love, and buoyant with 
the hope of many years yet to come, gladdened 
with all their former happiness. 

For a few months, these hopes were realli- 
zed. But in an evil hour, he met one of his 
former associates. Some refreshment was pro- 
posed, but declined. It was urged, but still de- 
clined. Argument and appeal to friendship 
were then tried, yet in vain. He seemed to have 
passed the crisis, and to be safe. But the temp- 
ter had one more resource. He went out, 
brought in some cider, and induced him, just by 
way of compliment to put the glass to his lips. 
That single taste was like applying the match 
to gunpowder. At once, the dormant appetite 
sprung to life, in gigantic strength. He tasted 
again. Half crazed by the excitement, and his 
revived cravings, he drank deeper—and on that 
very day, was drunk. Shame, and despair, 
made him reckless. That one taste hurled 
him back to the ruin of intoxication, in which 
he wallowed daily. Once more the fiend intem- 
perance entered his dwelling, and like Moloch, 
feasted on the anguish of broken hearts, and on 
the ruins of that domestic happiness which he 
had dashed in pieces. Such was the mysterious 
power, which this vice had over hini, through 
its physical effects on his stomach, that the 
sight of liquor destroyed his power of self con- 
trol. With a perfect knowledge of the terrible 
consequences of the draught, yet as if driven 
on by some evil genius, he seized and drank it. 

Yet once more, this spell bound victim of in- 
temperance determined, if possible, to shake off 
this giant vice, whose terrible grasp, had thrice 
torn him from happiness and home. He went 
voluntarily to some public ‘institution in Rhode 
Island, where the inmates were subject to se- 
vere restraint, and put himself under its com- 
pulsory power, that walls and iron grates might 
be placed between him and rum. For five 
months he remained in this asylum, without ta- 
king any alcoholicdrink. Supposing his appe- 
tite to be subdued by this long abstinence, and 
by the bitter experience of past weakness and 
horror, he once more returned to society. He 
engaged in an honest but humble occupation, 
with an express stipulation, that no temptations 
to intemperance should in any way be placed 
before him. Though greatly reduced in cir- 
cumstances, yet he was happy because he was 
temperate. For many months his appetite was 
kept in subjection ; his powerof self control be- 
came more fixed: he hoped, and his trembling, 


‘the most quiet and dutiful. From a ma ope 
“position in society, he soon rose to a station o 


fearing, but ever affectionate wife, hoped, that 


his chains were broken. He was poor, but so- 
ber, and industrious. He was reduced, but his 
talents could again win their way to respect 
and competency. ‘The storm had been terrible, 
and had shattered their fair bark—but the 
clouds were scattered, the sun rose brightly, 
and hope again gladdened their hearts. 

The laws, by express license, plant and pro- 
tect on every corner, grog-shops, those ‘‘ cham- 
bers of death.” ‘The keepers spared no pains 
to ensnare him again. But without detailing 
the arts, by which he was once more enticed 
withiotheir doors, it is sufficient to say, that he 
entered. He fell. He fell lower than before. 
He was idle as wel] as intemperate. Any thing 
within his power, he would freely give, to pro- 
cure the means of allaying the insatiable thirst 
of his diseased appetite. ks and furniture ; 
small as was the supply for the necessities of 
his family, were carried to the grog shop, and 
pawned forrum. On one occasion he stripped 
off his coat, pledged it fora dram, and went 
home through a wintry storm, half naked and 
drunk. His wife, though in feeble health, was 
compelled to support both him and her children, 
by the product of her needle; often with her 
hard earnings, has she to prevent nudity, re- 
deemed articles of apparel which her own hands 
had furnished her husband, but which he had 
pledged for liquor at the dram shops. How dif- 
ferent from what he was, when intelligent, re- 
spectable, and high minded, he first introduced 
his bride to his own pleasant home. It ought 
however to be stated, that although his habits, 
occasioned the keenest distress to his family, 
yet his personal deportment was invariably 
kind. So far from being harsh, and abusive, 
his conduct at home was studiously affection- 
ate, even at the worst stage of his course. 

He came home one evening sober. He sat 
down in silence, and looked around on his dwel- 
ling, always kept with neatness, but wearing 
sad indications of penury. ‘ Emma,” said he, 
‘can you forgive me? You ought to hate me. 
I would not bear with any one as you do with 
me.” 

Oh William, I do forgive you. But dear hus- 
band, will you not try once more to shake off 
this deadly habit? For me—for our children— 
for your soul’s sake, try.” 

The wretched man sat bathed in tears, The 
thought of what he had been, contrasted with 
what he was, shook his frame convulsively. At 
length he said, “I shall soon kill myself and 
you, in my present course! will try once more 
to be a man.” ; 

The next day he went to the “ Insane Re- 
treat”—stated his case to the medical superin- 
tendent, described the dreadful physical suffer- 
ings which hurried him on to a vice which he 
loathed—together with the malicious entice- 
ments and persuasions of the sellers of rum, to 
overcome his efforts at reformation: and earn- 
estly begsed admission into the confinement 
and restraints of the Institution, that he might 
be kept from the presence of temptation. But 
the nature of the establishment forbade his re- 
ception. He then went voluntarily to the Coun- 
ty Jail, and made an arrangement by which he 
should be locked up in its cells, and be subject- 
ed to all the labour and confinement of the pri- 
son. He was as anxious to extricate himself 
from the grasp of this vice, as he would be to 
shake off a viper. His wile paid for his board, 
from her own scanty earnings ; by his own re- 
quest, he was detained there, till his demon ap- 
petite seemed to be dispossessed, and he could 
venture once more to liberty and employment. 

Soon after his release, he obtained some bu- 
siness. By a singular fatality, he was placed 
at work in the very house in which a grog shop 
was kept, and the very shop whence he had 
formerly obtained his supplies of liquor. The 
keeper of the establishment soon perceived him, 
*¢ clothed and in his right mind.” Eyeing him as 
the “archangel ruined,” gazed with mingled 
envy and malice on the bliss of paradise, he 
determined to entangle his victim once more in 
his toils. He addressed him with kindness, 
professed great pleasure at meeting him again, 
and invited him into the shop, to take a glass, 
for old acquaintance sake. 

“No: I’ve determined never more to taste 
it. In that cursed shop, I’ve been ruined.” 

*‘Oh ho: so you’ve turned cold water man, 
and signed the pledge. I would’nt be such a fool 
as to acknowledge, that I could’nt take care of 
myself. You'll set up for a reformed drunkard 
now, and make speeches, heh.” 

“‘ No, I’ve taken no pledge; but I’ve promi- 
sed my wife that | would take no more.” 

‘< Ah, under petticoat government! afraid of 
your wife! Well, well, ’m master in my own 
house, by I should like to see the wo- 
man that dared hen-peck me in that way. Why 
, you used to be something of a man; but 
this cold water system has made a fool of you: 
Your wife had better put a bonnet on you.” 

*“ No—no: but [ have almost broken her 
heart already. I'll not touch your poison.” 

‘“‘Broken her heart! nonsense: that’s the 
way they talk, when they wish to carry their 
points. You’re afraid. You dare’nt takea glass, 
for fear of your wife. Come, I’ll test you.” 


The tempter went out, and soon returned 
with some liquor: with a tact, worthy of an 
older fiend, he placed the cup where he could 
not avoid the sightand smell. ‘ There, I don’t 
believe you dare touch that glass. J°ll take a 
sip. I can take care of myself, and make my 
wife keep her own place.” ‘The seller began to 
drink. His victim looked: he could not avoid 
the smell. The seller ridiculed him. taunted 
him: defied him. The poor man thought he 
would taste to get rid of his tormentor, or to 
show his power of self control. But the sequel 
to that single taste may easily be imagined. He 
spent the rest of the day in the grog shop; and 
went home in the evening, drunk. With this 
relapse, despair seemed to take posscssion of 
him. He appeared to court destruction: made 
no attempt to labour; made no exertion except 
to obtam liquor; spent nearly all his time in 
grog shops; and was employed by the keepers 
in menial services, for which they paid him in 
rum. His history during this period, would be 
but the trite yet terrible narrative of a drunk- 
ard’s misery, and a drunkard’s degradation. 

Yet occasionally, his better feelings would 
gain the mastery. ‘* Emma,” said he one even- 
ing, “I shall soon kill myself in this course. | 
cannot endure this misery. Will you, can you, 
help me, if I will attempt to reform ?” 

Certainly.” 

*‘] will then shut myself up in that room, 
and not leave it till | have got over this dread- 
ful appetite which possesses me like a demon.” 

He made the trial. But for several days his 
sufferings were excruciating. His shattered 
nerves: his gnawing, tormenting thirst: the 
bitter and maddening thoughts of his own mind, 
filled him with agony. Yet determined to gain 
the victory, he kept his room; and even with 
his own hand stuffed the bed clothes into his 
mouth, to stifle his own groans and shrieks. 
He persevered, till his partial delirium disap- 
peared, his healthful appetite returned, and he 
ventured forth. But the harpies of the grog 
shop, as if guided and aided by the father of all 
evil, dogged his footsteps: they flattered him; 
cajoled him; taunted him; and pointed at him. 
In short, within a brief period, he was again 
drunk. ‘[ can’t help it, I’m lost,” was his de- 
spairing exclamation; he gave himself up to 
inebriation: total, habitual, inebriation. - 

His wife went to one of those haunts, where 
his time was mostly spent, and finding him 
there, she appealed in his presence, to the keep- 
er of the shop. ‘ You know that what you 
sell to that unhappy man, is destroying him. 
It is destroying me also, and my family. My 
health is failing under the grief and toil which 
his intemperance lays upon me. Oh, have mer- 
cy on him; on me: und on my children.” The 
ruined husband sat, bathed in tears, and sob- 
bing aloud, yet spell-bound. He seemed as un- 


able to extricate himself from the terrible grasp 


of vice, as to struggle with a fever, or to throw 
off the plague. But the relentless dealer gazed 
on his degradation, and his wife’s tears, unmo- 
ved. He only replied, ** , you shall have 
just as much liquor in my shop, as you will 

he desponding wife made another effort.— 
She took her little son with her, and went to 
several similar establishments frequented by her 
husband; she explained to the dealers his sit- 
uation: told the story of her sufferings: and 
besought them with such tears as one in her 
situation only could shed, to furnish him-no 
longer with the means of destruction. Some 
laughed at her: others insulted her: and all 
continued to supply him with liquor. ‘They 
even received in pawn for rum, articles which 
he took from his own scantily furnished home. 
They went further ; they jeered at him for silly 
submission to his wife: and even enticed him to 
drink the more by ridiculing his fears of petti- 
coat government. 

Yet again, and again, many times, did this 
unhappy man, during the last summer of his 
life, make efforts at self reformation. He would 
shut himself in his room: and for a week en- 
dure the unspeakable horrors of partial de- 
lirium, unsatisfied cravings, torturing remorse, 
and conscious guilt. hen thus voluntarily 
confined at home, in these solitary struggles to 
overcome his formidable appetite, the dealers in 
liquor would call under the pretence of friend- 
ship to inquire for his health. He begged his 
wife not to allow them to enter the door. “Turn 
them out: turn them out,” he cried, if he heard 
their footsteps. Yet, when able to go abroad, 
they would again contrive to drag him into their 
toils; and send him home drunk. 

He made at length, his last effort at reforma- 
tion. He went toa physician, stated his case, 
and begged to know if any thing could be done 
for him. ‘Only undertake my case, I will take 
any thing, do any thing, you may direct: you 
may confine me, or do any thing you choose 
with me; only deliver me from this horrible ap- 
petite. I dread the commission of suicide, yet 
I had rather die than live in this state longer. 
There is such intense and unutterable torment 
in my stomach, that while I am at liberty, if I 
knew that the glass I put to my lips would kill 
me in half an hour, I should drink it. Oh, sir: 
you do not know: no one can know, what | 
suffer. My deliverance is impossible so long 
as | remain where liquor is to be had.” Such 
was his pathetic appeal. But the physician soon 
ascertained that no means within his power 
could reach his case. 

He then resolved to leave his old haunts; to 
break away from his acquaintance and tempt- 
ers, and find some residence, if possible, where 
no intoxicating drinks were sold, and given.— 
While on his way to Enfield to obtain a resi- 
dence among the Quakers, he was providen- 
tially met by a gentleman, who offered him a 
situation in a manufacturing establishment, 
where no liquor was allowed, and in the neigh- 
bourhood of which none was sold. The pro- 
posal was most joyfully agcepted. Here, at a 
distance from temptation, and among friends 
who seconded his good resolutions, he was in- 
dustrious, sober, and happy. Hope returned to 
his heart. He began to feel once more, the long 
lost, and elevating consciousness of manhood 
and morality. His home, so longa house of mourn- 
ing; where “tears had been their meat, day 
and night:” was once more lighted up with 
love, confidence, and joy. 

After a considerable interval, he returned to 
Hartford, to attend to some business, and with 
a view of making arrangements for removing 
his family to his new found home of sobriety 
and peace. But alas for the sequel! He pass- 
ed that fatal spot, where his old associates and 
tempters to sin, were congregated. ‘They saw 
him. Like vultures for their prey, they poun- 
ced upon him. They knew the dreadful secret 
of his weakness, and plied him skilfully.— 
Again, and for the last time, he fell. Awaking 


as from a terrible dream, fully aware of the ex- 


tent of his ruin and degradation, half madden- | 


ed by the stinging consciousness of his debase- 
ment, he met a constable, who upbraided him 
severely, and threatened him with confinement 
at the workhouse. 

He resolved to live no longer. When he 
reached his dwelling, he said to his wife, ‘it is 
all over with me now. I have forfeited my 
place at S., and these taunts of the constable I 
cannot endure. I have met them for the last 
time.” He conversed with his wife and chil- 
dren in the most affecting manner. With tears, 
he entreated their forgiveness forall his abuse 
of their love: he besought his wife not to re- 
member him with hatred: he bade his children 
take warning by his sad history: and told them 
to love their mother, to obey her when they 
were young, and to support her in comfort when 
they should grow up. His manner affected 
them all, and yet they supposed his conversa- 
tion to be preparatory to his approaching depar- 
ture on Monday. 

After this interview, he alluded to his fatigue, 
and went into another room for repose. He 
then swallowed two ounces of laudanum, which 
he had procured for the purpose, and threw him- 
self on the bed. One or two hours elapsed ere 
the fatal deed was discovered. The remedies 
then applied were ineffectual. With his last 
consciousness, he declared that he had rather 
meet his God, than endure the life of horror, 
and temptation from which no escape seemed 
possible for him, but death. Before midnight, 
he was a corpse. 

On the morning after his death, one who had 
often sold him rum, called to see the lifeless re- 
mains of him whom his own hand had helped 
to slay. His heart-broken wife took him si- 
lently to the room where the body lay, and 
opening the door said: * There is the victim of 
your trade. Behold the consequences of what 
you have done. You have murdered my hus- 
band as truly as if you had stabbed him to the 
heart.” Conscience stricken by the sight, the 
guilty man wept. 

To this narrative we wish to annex the fol- 
lowing inferences and remarks: 


1. Intemperance produces a diseased state of 
the stomach. 


2. This disease is of such a nature, that in- 
expressible horror of mind, and excruciating 
bodily pain, are produced by the failure of 
the customary dram; which pain continues 
for some time, after total abstinence has com- 
menced. 


3. This diseased action is so far permanent, 
that for months, and even years after total ab- 
stinence has been practiced, the sight or smell 
of liquor will excite the most dangerous hank- 
erings after the old indulgence, and a single 
taste will usually be followed by an instan- 
taneous and terrible resurrection of the drunken 
appetite. 

4. This narrative discloses the formidable 
difficulties which lie in the way of the drunk- 
ard’s reformation ; and the reasons of the al- 
most universal relapse of reformed inebriates. 
They do not return to their terrible vice, be- 
cause they are inserisible to degradation, or are 
in love with beastly indulgence. They are goad- 
ed to it by intense suffering. They are more 
frequently deserving of our deep commiseration, 
than of disgust and invective. Many of them, 
like our unhappy friend, are struggling for de- 
liverance, and recoil with horror, from the ser- 
pent vice,‘ which yet fascinates and allures 
them to destruction. 

5. The: drunkard’s reformation is nearly 
hopeless, while shops for the sale of intoxica- 
ting drinks are scattered through our streets. 
They are perpetual and powerful temptations 
to the inebriate who is struggling to throw off 
his evil habits. But few can pass the ordeal 
unhurt. This danger is increased by the cha- 
racter of the keepers of these establishments. 
They entice men to drink. Did they merely 
stand ready to furnish the means of intoxica- 
tion, their calling would be sufficiently vicious. 


But they are not passive in this matter. Their 
interest demands a ready and wide sale. They 
try to effect such sales. They spare no pains 
to decoy the unwary, and the weak into their 
dens. ‘* Their house inclineth unto death, and 
their paths unto the dead.” 

But for such tempters, the subject of this naf- 
rative would now be a sober and happy man. 
Again and agsin, did these harpies spring upon 
him, like tigers for their prey, as they saw him 
go by, sober and reformed. Instinctively aware 
of his dreadful appetite, they allowed him to 
smell and taste. When they saw him degraded 
and miserable before them; when his agonized 
wife and suffering children besought them no 
more to supply the spell-bound man with the 
means of self destruction, they heeded such en- 
treaties as little as the wolf does the lamb he 
mangles and devours. Nay, they ridiculed her, 
and taunted him, for those tears of heart-bro- 
ken misery. 

They have done so to tens of thousands.— 
They do it now. ‘Ten thousand thousand suf- 
fering families cry aloud to our legislators to 
close these dens of sin and temptation. Nay, 
the wretched inebriates themselves, conscious o 
the horrible spell which binds them, cry out 
for help, and look for deliverance in the utter 
suppression of the traffic which has destroyed 
them. 

And shall they look in vain? Oh God of 
mercy! visit with the light of truth, the minds 
and hearts of those who disregard this cry ; 
who close their eyes and ears to the groans 
and sufferings, legitimately and constantly flow- 
ing. from the business in which they are en- 


gaged. 
USURY. 

A Louisville paper gives the following state- 
ment of the rates of interest in the States and 
Territories of the Union, from which it will be 
seen that in every State and Territory, laws 
exist limiting the price of money: 

Maine 6 per cent—forfeit of the debt or claim. 

New Hampshire, 6 per cent—forfeit of three 
times the amount unlawfully taken. 

Vermont, 6 per cent—recovery in action with 
costs. 

Massachusetts, 6 per cent—forfeit of three 
fold the usury. 

Rhode Island, 6 per cent—forfeit of the mo- 
ney and interest on the debt. 

Connecticut, 6 per cent—forfeit of the whole 
debt. 

New York, 7 per cent—forfeit of the whole 
debt. 

New Jersey, 6 per cent-—forfeit of the whole 
debt. 

Pennsylvania, 6 per cent—forfeit of the whole 
debt. 

Delaware, 6 per cent—forfeit of the whole 
debt. 

Maryland, 6 per cent—on tobacco contracts 
8 per cent. Usurious contracts void. 

Virginia, 7 per cent—forfeit double the usury 
taken. 

North Carolina, 6 per cent. Contracts for 
usury void—forfeit double the usury. 

South Carolina, 7 per cent—forfeit of inte- 
rest, and premium taken, with costs to debtor. 

Georgia, 8 per cent—forfeit of three times 
the usury, and contract void. ; 

Alabama, 8 per cent—forfeit of interest and 
usury. 

Mississippi, 8 per cent—by contract as high 
as 10: usury recoverable in action of debt. 

Louisiana, 5 per cent—bank interest 6—con- 
ventional as high as 10—beyond, contract void. 

Tennessee, 6 per cent—usurious contracts 
void. 

Kentucky, 6 per cent—usury may be recov- 
ered, with cost. 

Ohio, 6 percent—usurious contracts void. 

Indiana, 6 per cent—on written agreement 
may go as high as 10—penalty of usury, a fine 
of double the excess. 

Illinois, 6 per cent—three-fold amount of the 
whole interest. 

Missouri, 6 per cent—by agreement, as high 
as 10—if beyond, forfeit of the whole interest 
due, and of the usury taken. 

Michigan, 7 per cent—forfeit of the usury 
taken, and one-fourth the debt. 

Arkansas, 6 per cent—by agreement, any 
rate not higher than 10. Amount of usury re- 
coverable, but contracts void. 

Florida, 8 per cent—forfeit of interest and 
excess in case of usurys 

Wisconsin, 7 per cent—by agreement not 
over 12—forfeit treble the excess. 

On debts and judgments in favour of the 
United States, interest is computed at six per 
cent. a year. 


From the London Missionary Herald for March. 
FIERY FLYING SERPENT. 

In the early part of 1833, a native chief of 
Limo Manis, in the vicinity of Padang, named 
Tam Basar, in company with another person, 
mentioned to Mrs. F. A. Vandenberg and my- 
self, that they had just before seen a serpent 
flying, and, as it was considered dangerous, had 
killed it. We smiled at them as romancing, 
but they affirmed positively that they had seen 
it fly, and offered to take us to it. We accord- 
ingly went and examined it, and finding no ap- 
pendage of the nature of wings, we again laugh- 
ed at them, as attempting to impose on our cre- 
dulity. ‘They, however, continued positive that 
they had seen it fly, and explained the mode of 
flying, by saying it had power to render the un- 
der part of the belly concave, instead of convex, 
as far as the ribs extended, whence it derived 
its support in the ait, whilst its propulsion was 
produced by a motion of the body, similar to 
that of swimming in water. We, however, 
continued incredulous, and took no further no- 
tice of the circumstance. 

In January, 1834, | was walking with Mr. 
P. Rogers, in a forest near the river Pedang 
Bessie, about a mile from the spot where the 
above was killed, when, stopping for a moment 
to admire an immense tree, covered as with a 
garment of creepers, | beheld a serpent fly from 
it, at the height of fifly or sixty feet above the 
ground, and alight upon another at the distance 
of forty or fifty fathoms. Its velocity was rapid 
as a bird, its motion that of a serpent swimming 
through water; it had no appearance of wings. 
Its course was that of a direct line, with an in- 
clination of ten or fifteen degrees to the horizon. 
[It appeared to be three or four feet long. The 
one killed by the native chief was about the 
same length, was of slender proportions, dark 
coloured back, light below, and was not charac- 
terised by any peculiarity which would make it 
remarkable to a stranger. 

Thus was I convinced of the existence of 
flying serpents; and, on inquiry, I found some 
of the natives, accustomed to the forests, aware 
of the fact. ‘Those acquainted with the ser- 
pent call it, “ Ular tampang hari,” or “ Ular 
apie,” (the fiery serpent,) from the burning 
pain, and mortal effect of its bite. So that the 
fiery flying serpent of the Scriptures was not an 
imaginary creature, though it appears now ex- 
tinct in the regions it formerly inhabited. 

1 have delayed the present notice, in hope of 
obtaining a specimen, which I could offer as a 
more convincing proof than my bare assertion, 
but further delay may possibly, with some, 
weaken even this testimony, on a point which 
appears to have been long disputed, and which 
has not been credited by any of the Dutch gen- 
tlemen employed in collecting specimens of the 
natural history of these parts, to whom I[ have 
have mentioned it. I learn from the natives, 
however, that this is not the only species that 
flies. There is one called “ Ular Tadung,” 
with a red head, and not exceeding two feet 
long, seen sometimes about cocoa-nut trees, 
whose bite is instantly mortal, and which has 
the power of flying or rather leaping a distance 
of twenty fathoms, for it described as not hav- 
ing the waving motion through the air of the 
one | saw. N. M. Warp. 

Pedang, West-coast, Sumatra. 


{\CALVINISM. 

Isaac Taylor, a writer who is exerting more 
influence over educated minds than any other 
ten men now alive, says in his Introduction 
to Edwards on the Will. ‘ Let it be granted ; 
that Calvinism has often exisied in a state of 
mixture with creeds or presumptuous or prepos- 
terous dogmas. Yet; surely, whoever is com- 
petent to take a calm, an independent and a 
truly philosophic survey of the Christian sys- 
tem, and can calculate also the balancing of 
opinion—the antithesis of belief, will grant that 
if Calvinism, in the modern sense of the term; 
were exploded, a long time would not elapse 
before Evangelical Arminianism would find it- 
self driven helplessly into the gulf which has 
yawned to receive its rival: and to the catastro- 
phe must quickly succeed dead rationalism of 
neology: and that of Atheism. * * * 

Zealous, dogmatical and sincere Arminians, 
little think how much they owe to the writer who 
more than any other in modern times has with- 
stood their inconsiderate endeavours to impugn 
certain prominent articles of the Reformation. 
Nay they think not to the existence of Calvinism 
they owe their own as Christians.” 


CULTURE OF THE RHUBARB AND STRAWBERRY. 

Messrs. Editors—As | have cultivated both 
Strawberries and Rhubarb for about ten years, 
I thought a few hints on their cultivation might 
be acceptable to some of your readers, if they 
will take them in a rough way. 

The Strawberry | have mostly cultivated is 
the Hudson. I plant any time from the first of 
April, till they are in bloom. I, one year, plant- 
ed twenty-five square roods of ground; the 
plants were all in bloom when set out; and the 
next year I picked thirty-eight bushels, and 
there were fully ten bushels left on the vines. 

I plant them in this way—first plough or 
spade the ground; harrow it smooth; then 
strain a line on one side nine inches from the 
edge, and plant a row from twelve to fifteen 
inches apart; then move the line eighteen inch- 
es and plant another row; then move it three 
feet, and again eighteen inches—and so on till 
the ground is planted. I then go over and put 
one male plant every six feet, between the two 
rows. Keep them clear of weeds through the sum- 
mer, and let them spread as much as they will. 

In the fall dress out the walks eighteen inch- 
es wide, which will leave the beds three feet 
wide; and when it sets in cold, give them a 
light covering of straw; rake it off in the spring. 
You may then expect a full crop. It is best to 
make a new bed once in two or three years. 

When | first began to cultivate the Rhubarb 
or Pie Plant, about ten years ago, twenty bunch- 
es would supply the Cincinnati market. There 
are now two or three wagon loads a day sold in 
the season of it. 1 have for some years culti- 
vated nearly an acre of it. 

It grows best in a deep rich soil, rather in- 
clining to moisture. I manure the ground well; 
plough it deep; harrow it smooth; then furrow 
it off four feet and a half apart; set the roots in 
the furrow three feet apart; cover the crowns 
about two inches with earth, and keep it clean 
through the summer with the plough and hoe. 

One or two dozen plants are enough for a 
large family. I have grown the Mammoth Rhu- 
barb with leaves three feet in diameter, the foot 
stalk weighing a pound; one stalk was enough 
for a large pie. S. S. Jackson. 

Green Township, March 11, 1841. 


DEATH WARRANT OF CHARLES I. 

We take from the New Haven Palladium, 
the following paragraph in relation to the death 
warrant of Charles I., signed by an ancestor of 
President Harrison. 

There is a fac-simile of this Death Warrant, 
with all the signatures and seals of the Judges, 
now in the Trumbull Gallery, and perhaps the 
only one in the country. It was brought from 
England and presented to the Gallery by one 
of our fellow citizens, from whom we received 
the information of its being within our reach— 
and we took the first opportunity to gratify our 
curiosity in an examination of it. The signa- 
ture of “ ‘T. Harrison,” is in a large bold hand, 
and is more nearly like Jefferson’s signature 
upon the Declaration of Independence, than any 
other name upon it. Indeed the T’s in both 
signatures are exactly alike. Benjamin Harri- 
son’s signature, though in a much smaller hand, 
has nevertheless considerable resemblance to 
that of his ancestor. How far in descent the 
late General Harrison was from Harrison, the 
regicide, (so called) we have not at present the 
means of knowing, but it can be easily ascer- 
tained. King Charles was beheaded on the 
30th of January, 1648. 


IMPROVEMENT IN MAKING GUNPOWDER. 
Mr. Mayer, mining superintendent at Gen- 


genback, fh the Duchy of Baden, has discovered 


that colophonium (resin) mixed with gunpowder, 
in the proportion of one ounce to a pound, 
doubles the strength of the powder, so that in 
blasting one ounce may be used instead of two, 
and with greater effect. The gunpowder and 
resin should be intimately blended. Mr. Mayer 
made this discovery accidentally from putting a 
piece of paper on which there happened to be 
some sealing wax, into his gun, as wadding, 
when, on his firing the gun, the effect being as 
if he had used a double charge, he was knocked 
down by the recoil. This he imputed to the resin. 


N EW WORKS.—Just published by the Presbyterian 
Board of Publication, and for sale at the Store, S. E. 
corner of Seventh and George streets, Philadelphia:— 
Thoughts on Religious Experience, by the Rev. Archibald 
Alexander, D.D. 1 vol. 12mo. A History of the Westmin- 
ster Divines, compiled from the best authorities expressly for 
the Board. 1 vol. 12mo. JAMES RUSSELL, 
may 1—3t Publishing Agent. 


UNERAL SERMON.—A sermon occasioned 


the 
death of Wittiam Henry Harrison, the late Presi- 
dent of the United States, preached on Sunda morning, 
April 11th, 1841, being the Sabbath after the President's 
decease, in the Walnut Street Presbyterian Church, Phila- 
delphia, by the Rev. H. A. Boardman, pastor of the church 
Just published and for sale by 
WILLIAM MARTIEN, 
Corner of Seventh and George streets, Philadelphia. 


| Pyne CARTER, Theological, Classical, and Miscei- 
laneous Bookseller and Publisher, No. 58 CaNaL STREET, 
New York, publishes the following, among other valuable 
works, viz:—The Person and Glory of Christ; b} John Owen, 
D. D. 8vo. Watson's Body of Divinity; 8vo. hr Evening 
Exercise; 12mo. The Inquirer Directed to an Experi- 
mental and Practical View of the Holy Spirit; by v. 
Octavius Winslow; 12mo. The Dew of Israel, and the Lily 
of God; by Dr. F. W. Krammacher, Author of « Elijah the 
Tishbite,” &c.; 12mo. Symington on the Atonement; 12mo. 
Do. on Dominion of Christ; 12mo. Hill and Valley; by Miss 
Sinclair; 12mo, Willison’s Communicants’ Catechism; 18mo. 
Romaine on Faith; 12mo. Anecdotes, Illustrative of the 
Shorter Catechism; by John Whitecross; 18mo. The Key to 
the Shorter Catechism ; containing Cathechetical Exercises, 
a Paraphrase, and a New Series of Proofs on each Question; 
New Edition; 18mo. Sorrowing, Yet Rejoicing; 32mo. The 
Lights and Shadows of Scottish Life; by Protessor Wilson; 
12mo. The Life and Letters of the Rev. Joseph Alleine, A. 
B., Author of “ An Alarm to the Unconverted;’ 12mo. Wat- 
son's Apology for the Bible; 1§mo. Bishop Beveridge's Pri- 
vate Thoughts; 12mo. Porteus’ Lectures on Matthew; 12mo, 
The Minister's Family; 12mo. Family at Heatherdale; 12mo. 
McCrie’s Lectures on the Book of Esther; 18mo. Scougal’s 
Entire Religious Works, consisting of the Life of God in the 
Soul, Sermons, &c.; 18mo. History of the Churches of New 
York, with Plates; 18mo. The Grace of God Exemplified 
in the case of William Mills. The Westminster Assembly's 
Catechism Explained; Fisher and Erskine; 12mo,— 
Baxter's Call, and other Essays; 12mo. The Extent of the 
Atonement; Howard Malcom, A. M.; 12mo. The Lite 
of Rev. Dr. Nisbet, of Carlisle, Pa.; by Rev. Samuel Miller, 
D. D. Princeton, N. J.; 12mo0. Memoirof Hannah Sinclair; by 
Leigh Richmond, Author of* Dairyman’s Daughter,’ &c.; 18mo. 
Our Protestestant Forefathers; by W. 8S. Gilly, D. D.; 18mo. 
Discourses on the Millennium; by Rev. M. 'T. Adam; 12mo. 
Stevenson on the Offices of Christ; 12mo. Bostwick on Bap- 
tism; Second Edition. Christian Father at Home; by Rev. 
Dr. Brownlee; 18mo. The Christian Youth's Book; do., 12mo. 
Interesting Narratives; by Rev. Joseph Belcher; 12mo.— 
Brown's Short Catechism for Children; 18mo. Do. 32mo. 
Calvin on Secret Providence; Translated by Rev. James Lil- 
lie; 18mo, Feed my Lambe, 18mo; by D. Wilson, D. D— 
Crook in the Lot, 18mo; New Edition. Old Humphrey's Ob- 
servations; ]2mo. 

The Works of Thomas Chalmers, D. D., &c., 7 Vols. 12mo 
Contents.—Vols. 1 and 2, on Natural Theo ; 3 and 4, on 
the Miraculous and Internal Evidences of Christianity ; 5. 
Moral and Menta! Philusophy,—this volume has never before 
been published; 6, Commercial Discourses,—one half of 
which is entirely new ; 7, Astronomical Discourses,—the one 
half of which has never before been published. 

R. C. offers the above, together with a large assortment of 

ical, Classical. Miscellaneous, and School Books, to 
the trade, country merchants, and others, at moderate prices. 
ers promptly atie to, a books well packed, 
and forwarded to all of the country. 


7" Orders from Clergymen and Students at @ distance 
supplied, when accompanied with the cash, at re- 
4 prices. feb 6—tf 


[ IBRARIES—The American Sunday School Union is 
A4 prepared to furnish Libraries of the following descrip- 
tions, suited for Sunday Schouls, public and pnvate schoois, 

.—421 volumes, a fall set of the Society’ blica- 
tions, exclusive of Mam and Question books, Shook 
numbered on the back, with 100 catalogues of the same, with- 
Ge 

.—121 volumes ; common schools 
and families, with 50 catalogues and mark case, $33; with- 


out case, $30. 

ITI.—80 volumes, with 25 catalogues and case, $20; with- 

out case, $17.50. : 

IV.—40 volumes, $10. , 

V.—100 volumes, selected for Sunday Schools, $25 ; with- 

out case, $22.50. 

Vi.—Pastor’s Library, 40 volumes, 12mo. $15. 
VIL—Superintendent’s Library, 22 volumes, 12mo, $10. 

Li 25 volumes, 12mo. $8. 

I1X.—Child’s Library, 16 volumes, 32mo. consisting of 64 

books, suited to various ages, $2. 

X.—Infant's Library, 3 parts, containing 36 books, designed 


for a children, 25 cents, 
For sale at the Depository, of AM S. S. UNION, No. 146 
Chesnut street, Philadelphia. may 8 


CLERGYMEN AND STUDENTS.—The Subecri- 
bers would respectfully call the attention of clergymen 
and others visiting the city, to their very extensive collection 
of valuable works on T , Divinity, &c., Commentaries 
on the Scriptures, Writings of the most celebrated Reformers 
and Puritans, &c., which they will sell as low if not lower. 
than they can be purchased at any other establishment. 
r assortment are the following: Dick's Leciures 
on Butler's A . Horne’s Introduction to 
the Stud the Scriptures. Cruden’s Concordance to the 
Bible. inson’s Calmet’s Bible Dicti 

dia of Religious Knowledge. Alexander's Evidences. Keith 


Among 


on the Prophecies. Works. Antiquities. 
of the Jews. Burder’s Vi! Sermons. Mosheim's Church 
Hi - Geiseler's Text of Ecclesiastical History 


istory 
Good's Book of Nature. Gesenius’ Hebrew and English 
Lexicon, by Robinson,8vo. Melville’sSermons. Magee on 
the Atonement. Jahn’s Arc . Junkin on Justifica- 
tion. Scott's Commentary on the Bible. Hodge on the Ro- 
mans. Nevins’ Biblical Antiquities. Cudworth's Intellec- 
tual System. Hebrew Biblesand Testament. Do, Lericons 
and Grammars. Greek do. do. The Preacher, containing 
nearly 400 Skeletons of Sermons. Robert Hall's Works. 
Newton's Works. Bush's Scripture Illustrations. Jay's 
Works. Prideaux's Connections. Shuckford's do. 
Sermons. LutheronGalatians. Doddridge’s Famil posi- 
tor. Calvin’s Institutes of Religion translated. Gurnall's 
Christian clothed in complete armour. Whitfield’s Sermon’s 
Sherlock's Works. Bi m's Christan Antiquities. Boston's 
Fourfold State. Do. Crook in the Lat we's Works. 
Suddard’s British Pulpit. Barnes on Isaiah. Barnes on 
the Gospels, Acts, Romans, Corinthians, and Galatians. Cole 
on God's Sovereignty. Fisher's Marrow of Modern Divinity. 
Campbell on the Gospels. All of Blunt’s Works, All of 
Krummacher’sdo. Todd's Students’ Manual. Graves on the 
Pentateuch. Rev. John Owen's Works. Rev. Richard Baz- 
ter’s Works, complete. Adam's Private Thoughts. Brown's 
Christian Pastor's Manual Porter's Homoletics. Hall’sCon- 
templations, Romaineon Paith. Skelton’s Works. Baxter's 
Saints Rest. Calvinon Romans. Townsend's Bible by Coit. 


With a —_ variety of Theological and Miscellaneous Books 
at very low prices. . WHETHAM & SON, 
144 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, next door to the 
may 8 American Sunday School Union. 


OOMS TO LET.—A front and back room adjoining, 
on third floor, looking on to Independence Square, un- 
furnished, well suited to a single gentleman valuing the 
independence, quiet, and comfort of separate and pleasant 
apartments, with services of servants, taking meals at a Ho- 
tel or Boarding-house, of which several are very near. Any - 
respectable gentleman of regular habits, (if pious, most ac- 
ceptable,) wishing such a¢commodation, will please inquire 
at No. 51 south Fifth street, ena o> The rooms might 
also suit for some other purpose. ference given and re- 
quired. may 


EMALE SEMINARY OF MOUNT HOLLY, NEW 
JERSEY.—To open Tue First Monpay 1n May.— 
This Seminary is located in the pleasant and healthful town 
of Mount Holly, which is 17 miles from Philadelphia, and has 
daily intercourse with it, at several hours, by the Rail- 
and Steamboats, at Burlington. ‘The buildings of this Insti- 
tution are suitable and convenient, the grounds extensive and 
beautiful, ornamented, ge with walks, graperies, 
summer-houses, fish-ponds, plunging and shower-baths, &c. 
&c. Female ‘Teachers, eminent for intellectnal and moral 
qualifications, are engaged to assist in conducting this Semi- 
nary. Parents desiring particular information can obtain a 
Prospectus by calling upon any of the following gentlemen, 
in Philadelphia—Rev. Dr. John McDowel, No. North 9th 
St.; Rev. Dr. C. C. Cuyler, No.160 North 8th St.; John V. 
Cowel, Esq. corner Seventh and Chesnut streets, or at the 
office of the Presbyterian. Applications may be made to the 
subscriber at Mount Holly, New Jersey. 
Isaac V. Brown, Principal. 


References.—Abm. Brown, Esq.,Dr. Chas, Stratton, James 
Langstaff, Geo. gre Mount Holly. Rev. Drs. John 
McDowel, C. C. Cuyler, F. McFarland, Rev. Thos. Hoge, 
Rev. Jos. H. Jones, Rev. Henry A. Boardman, M. L. Bevan, 
M. Newkirk, Thos. Earp, Saml. Hazlehurst, John C. Smith, 
James Field, Geo. W. Fobes, John V. Cowel, — Philadel- 


W. Mus- 


sland, South Carolina. Gilbert T. Snowden, Eaq.. 
lumbia, S.C. Rev. Wm. Brearley, Winnsborongh. Rev. 
Dr. John Breckinridge, New Orleans. Rev. Sami. G. Win. 
chester Natchez, &c. d&c. april 3—if 


ICE ESTABLISHMENT .—The sub- 
scribers with great pleasure announce to their custo- 
mers and the public in general, that notwithstanding the cle- 
mency of last winter, they have succeeded by the most stre- 
nuous exertions in securing a full supply of ice, which they 
are now ready to deliver to their customers on the most satis- 
factory terms. All orders left at the office, south-west corner 
of ‘Tenth and George streets, Philadelphia, or at the residence 
of G. Winter, adjoining the ice house, will be tually at- 
ed to. G. WINTER & Co. 
4 ve No ice 2. be served on Sunday, but twice on Satur- 
ay, (morning evening) giving a sufficient quantity to al- 
low for waste through the night. 


ECENT PUBLICATIONS.—Rosert Carrer, Theo- 
logical, Classical, and Miscellaneous Bookseller and 
Publisher, No. 58 Canal street, New York, has just published 
the following works, viz: Old Humphrey’s pe sa by the 
author of Old Humphrey's Observations, I vol.12mo, Tribute 
of Parental Affection to the memory of a beloved and only 
daughter, by the Rev. Charles Jerram; from the 5th London 
Edition, 1 vol. 18mo, ‘True Happiness, or the excellence and 
ee of Early Religion, by Rev. J. G. Pike, 1 vol. 18mo. 
ay’s Evening Exercises, 1 vol. 8vo.and 1 vol. 12mo. The 
Martyr Lamb, or Christ the Representative of his people in 
all ages, 2d Edition, 18mo., by Rev. F. W. Krummacher, D.D. 
author of Elisha the ‘Tishbite, &c. 
N. B. All the publications of the Pres ian Board 
ROBERT CARTER, 
No. 58 Canal street, New York. 


Pe% FOR SALE.—Pew No. 85, in the Tenth Presbyte- 
rian charch, (Rev. Mr. Boardman’s,) well situated and 
well furnished, forsale. Inquire at this office. 
april 17—tf 


FEMALE SEMINARY, Cuesrer Counry, 
PENNSYLVANIA.—The following are believed to be 
among the eereype of this institution. An extensive and 
thorough course of study; a mode of instruction producing a 
harmonious development of the mental faculties; a plan of 
government calculated to strengthen the moral feelings and 
establish habits of studiousness, order and self-control ; the 
Bible being made a prominent text-buok ; music as a science 
and an art skilfully taught; particular attention given to pre- 
ring females for teaching ; a full supply of teachers, one at 
least for every ten pupils ; the principal having studied teach- 
ing as a profession and giving to the institution his exclusive 
attention ; the assistants experienced teachers; an incorpora- 
tion which secures from the state an annual a iauon of 
several hundred dollars for the improvement of the school ; 
the boarding establishment conducted on liberal principles ; 
a retired and extremely salubrious situation ; and cheapness, 
when compared with other institutions affording any thing 
like similar ad vantages. 

Terms.—Board, tuition in English branches, including 
Geometry, Mathematics, botany, &c. with every expense ex- 
cept and stationery, per session of twenty-two 
weeks. Music on Piano with use of instrument $20 sea- 
sion. Drawing and Painting $10 do. Languages $12. The 
summer session commences on the first Wednesday of May.— 
Access hy the Pennsylvania or Baltimore railroads from 
Parksburg and Elkton. ‘THOMAS D. BELL, Principal. 


The Board of Trustees of the above institution feel great 
confidence in recommending it to public notice, being assured 
after a successful trial of two years, that Mr. and Mrs. Bell, 
together with their assistants will give, as they have given 
general satisfaction. 

Joun M. Dicker, President of Board. 


PEW FOR SALE.—A pew for sale in the Second 

. Presbyterian church, Philadelphia, (Dr. Cuyler’s) No. 

south ee very eligible situation, It will 

80 per cent. w the corporation price, and = 

will be received Apply al o. 26, 
South Second street, Philadelphia. april 3—tf 


J EV. MR. VAN RENSSELAER’S SERMON.—Fune- 

ral Sermon, delivered in the Presbyterian Church in 

Washington, on the Sabbath after the decease of William 

Henry Harrison, late President of the United States, in the 

nce of President -T'yler, and Members of the Cabinet, 

by the Rev. Cortland Van Rensselaer. Just published and 
for sale by HOOKER & AGNEW, ; 

arg of Chestnut and Fifth streets, Philadelphia. 
may ]— 


EW AND POPULAR WORKS.—The Flower of In- 
nocence, or Rachel. A true Narrative; with other 
Tales, by Charlotte Elizabeth. Elizabeth Thornton, or the 
Flower and Fruit of Female Piety. By “Irenaus.” Lec- 
tures on Universalism. By Rev. Joel Parker, D.D. A Pre- 
sent to Families; a Practical work on the Covenant of 
Grace, as given to Abraham. Designed to e Family 
Religion. By John Rankin, Pastor of the Presbyterian 
Church of Ripley. Introduction to the Literature of Eu- 
rope in the 15th, 16th, and 17th Centuries. By Henry Hal- 
lam, F. R. A.S. In two volumes. Just published and for 
sale by H. PERKINS, 
may 1—3t 134 Chesnat street, Philadelphia. 
EW EDITION OF GASTON’S COLLECTIONS.—Ho- 
GAN AND THompson No. 30 North Fourth Street, Phila- 
delphia, have just published a new edition of Gaston's Scrip- 
ture Collections; being a Scripture account of the faith and 
practice of Christians, consisting of an extensive collection 
of pertinent texts of Scripture, Jlesteative of the varions ar- 
ticles of revealed religion. reduced into distinct sections, so 
as to embrace all the brahches of each subject, the motives 
to the belief or practice of the doctrines taught, and the 
threatenings, ises, rewards, punishments, examples, &.. 
annexed. Addressed to the understanding, the hopes, and 
the fears of Christians, the whole forming a complete Con- 
cordance to all the articles of faith and practice taught in the 
Holy Scriptures, by Hugh Gaston, V. D. M., new edition, 
corrected and reyised, by the Rev. John Hall. 

In preparing to issue a new edition of Gaston's Collections, 
the publishers provided for the most accurate revision of the 
work ; and the result has been the cortection of a multitude 
of errors in the refetences and citations, that have defaced 
all former impressions, both British and American. It is be- 
lieved to be now as perfectly currect as the most minute care 
can make it; and the publishers have great confidence, that 
the present edition of this important work will be received as 
the only standard one that has ever appeared. 

This book is admirably ptasted asa helpto Sunday school on 
teachers and Bible classes ; all the texts of Scripture bearing 
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on any particular doctrine, subject, or fact, being brought to- 
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